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Last Bulwark of Feudal Japan 


The Passing of Prince Yamagata 
By Stanhope Sams 


of great significance to America; for he was the 

type and the most perfect representative of all that 

we fear from contact with “orientalism,” and particularly 

of the orientalism in the Japanese character and institu- 

tions. His death is, therefore, of still greater importance to 

America, since with him has fallen the last great bulwark 

cf feudalism, which was a fundamental source of friction 
and misunderstanding between the two peoples. 

Feudalism, which was formally and 


P «= YAMAGATA’S long career and labors were 


“The Clans (Han) are abolished, and Prefectures (Ken) 
are established in their places.” 

The “Han” or clans represented the ancient Yamato order 
of things; the Prefectures (Ken) represent modern popu- 
lar institutions—as far as these are yet possible in Japan. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, then a missionary resident in 
Fukui, Japan, was so elated that he recorded in his impor- 
tant work, “The Mikado’s Empire”: ‘Tomorrow (October 
1, 1871) Fukui bids farewell to feudalism. The era of loy- 
alty”—that is, of Bushido and the 





solemnly decreed at an end as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1871, by Imperial edict, might 
now be announced as really and ut- 
terly dead in Japan. Yamagata, and 
what Yamagata stood for, were all 
that had maintained it for a genera- 
tion after its official demise. If 
“Young Japan” is ever fully enfran- 
chised, it might well date its “era” 
from the death of this feudal prince, 
Aritomo Yamagata, head of the 
“Clans,” head of the “Genro,” or Elder 
Statesmen, and virtual dictator of the 
Japanese Empire for nearly half a 
century. 

Japanese character and_institu- 
tions, at least so much of these as are 
distrusted and unwelcome to us, may 
be summed up in two now dis- 
tinctively Japanese terms—feudalism 
and clan. Yamagata was the high 
priest and head of both, concentrating 
in himself all the spirit of feudalism 








clan system—‘“is passed. The era of 
patriotism has come.” 

But “patriotism” in the sense in- 
tended by Dr. Griffis has not come yet. 
So we find that Dr. Griffis can write 
in 1921, fifty years later, partly 
adopting the words of Hiroshi Sato: 
“The clansmen and bureaucracy is the 
apex of the national government, rul- 
ing by divine right.” P 

Feudalism, with all its evils and 
barriers to humanity and freedom, 
survived, and Yamagata remained its 
chief representative and bulwark. So 
long, therefore, as Yamagata re- 
mained as a power upholding the old 
order, feudalism would remain and 
the growth of the Japanese people be 
dwarfed and the nation stunted, like 
one of its own seared and stunted 
pines. 

Yamagata won and maintained his 
vast power through his military abil- 








and the subtle, mystic, and terrible 
forces of the ancient clans. 

It was resolved by the enlightened young Emperor, Mut- 
suhito, of the revered Meiji—“Great Enlightenment’”—to 
break the bonds of the destructive and encrusting power of 
both feudalism and the clans by a single great stroke. Mut- 
suhito had a fine quality of succinctness, and the happy fac- 
ulty of being able to formulate weighty edicts that meant 
the revolutionizing of some condition in his Empire, in a few 
words, Cesarean in their brevity. In 1871, therefore, he 
issued the following remarkable and famous decree: 


ity, which, though not great, was suf- 
ficient for the hour, and through his manipulation of the 
clans. His triumph may be dated from the time he became 
Chief of Staff of the “Army of Subjugation,” nominally led 
by Prince Arisugawa, in 1877. The army was used to put 
down the great rebellion of the Satsuma Clan, the rival al- 
ways of the clan of Yamagata, the Choshu. Since that 
period the control of the clans largely, or entirely, was in 
the hands of Yamagata, and his own clan of Choshu has 
always dominated the army, while the clan of Satsuma was 
given control of the navy. The other clans divided up the 
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organs of power in the Empire, forming together the most 
perfect bureaucracy that the world has perhaps seen up to 
this time. So far from being abolished by the Imperial 
rescript of 1871, the bureaucracy and clan system have de- 
veloped to their highest power and efficiency since that year, 
and in the midst of the great Era of Enlightenment, the 
reign of the Emperor Mutsuhito or Meiji. 

Yamagata became, also, one of the famous band of Genro, 
or veterans in the service, known outside Japan as the Elder 
Statesmen, and during the last decade had wielded absolute 
control of that body of imperial advisers. The Genro, some 
half dozen military or political leaders who had aided the 
young Emperor to regain his power and prerogatives from 
the Shogunate (now shrunken to decrepit Marquis Matsu- 
kata), soon became, by reason of having always the ear of 
the Emperor, and the Emperor’s word being absolute, the 
real power in the Empire. He also, as long ago as 1906, suc- 
ceeded Prince Ito, greatest of modern Japanese, as head of 
the Privy Council, second in importance to the Genro and 
now its probable successor as controlling adviser of the 
Throne. So that Yamagata for many years held in his 
hands the reins of government by reason of his headship 


of the Clans, of the vast and despotic bureaucracy, of the 
intimate counsellors of the Emperor—both the Genro and 
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the Privy Council—and his marvelous personal organiza- 
tion and following. 

It was not until 1913, after the warning of the popular 
mobs in Tokyo, that a political party in control dared op- 
pose, or refuse to obey, the will of the Throne. This brave 
stand was taken by the constitutional party created by 
Prince Ito, the Sei-yu-kai—and it was successful, although 
it led to the break-up of the party under the assaults of 
the “loyalists.” 

These are some of the things, some of the ancient tyran- 
nies and crimes against the people, that have passed with 
the passing of Prince Yamagata and his sinister influence. 
The death of this last great feudal chieftain, a samurai 
from his birth to his death—born soldier and born despot— 
removes barriers that no amount of diplomacy or of parley- 
ings could have leveled. 

We are probably—almost certainly—looking upon a new 
Japan today. Feudalism has finally been shattered by the 
slow pressure of time and growth, after resisting success- 
fully the edicts of Emperors and the emulation of alien and 
rival civilizations. There begins a new “era” in Japan— 
the era of popular government. Even this era will dawn 
slowly, but it is already appearing in the Land of the Sun- 
Origin. 


Concerning the Newberry Case 
A Statement by Senator George Wharton Pepper 


[Almost immediately after taking his seat in the Senate, 
Senator Pepper was called on to vote for or against the 


fluence it. The entire expenditure under attack was a pre- . 


primary expenditure. 


expulsion of Senator Newberry. He cast his vote in favor / Newberry, having been duly elected, and the judgment 


of Newberry. In view of his eminence, both in character 
and ability, it seemed to us that a statement of the grounds 
on which he based his action would be of great public inter- 
est. In answer to a letter asking whether he would be wiJJing 
to make such a statement, Senator Pepper very kindly placed 
at our disposal the following memorandum, which he had 
drawn up as a record of what he would have said, in sub- 
stance, on the floor of the Senate if he had had an oppor- 
tunity to speak.—Ep1rors. ] 
HE Michigan Primary was held August 27, 1918. Mr. 
Newberry was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion. Mr. Henry Ford announced himself as a _ candi- 
date for the Republican nomination and also as a Democrat 
contesting for the Democratic nomination. Ford had a 
State-wide industrial organization which he was able to use 
for publicity and campaign purposes without the expen- 
diture of additional money. Newberry, being without this 
advantage and being continuously absent from the State 
on naval duty, the Committee in charge of his campaign 
raised and spent about $195,000 to bring his name before 
the people of the State. 

This money was all spent for purposes authorized by the 
Michigan statute governing election expenses. Whether the 
money was wasted or wisely spent is a matter of opinion. 
It is likewise a matter of opinion as to how much money 
it is justifiable to spend on campaign publicity. Welfare 
drives and similar campaigns involve enormous expendi- 
tures for such purposes. 

Newberry received the Republican and Ford the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Within ten days, as required by law, the 
Newberry Committee published (on September 6) a classi- 
fied statement exhibiting the receipt and disbursement of 
the sum above specified. 

Thereupon the Ford machine attacked the expenditure 
as unjustifiable and the subject was vehemently discussed 
all over the State for two months. At the end of two 
months, namely on November 5, both candidates left the 
issue to the people. The people chose Newberry and 
rejected Ford by a clear majority of over 4,000 votes. No- 
body contended in the Senate that this election was other 
than fair or that money had been used improperly to in- 





of conspiracy to defraud entered against him having been 
reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
sworn in as a Senator and began the discharge of his 
duties. 

Ford, having thus been twice defeated, once by his fellow 
citizens and once by the highest Court in the land, added 
still another to his list of affronts to patriotism and decency 
by instituting in the Senate a contest to wrest Newberry 
from his seat although Ford himself had no possible claim 
of title to it. 

The question before the Senate thereupon was this: 
Where a Senator is fairly chosen by a majority of the voters 
of his State after a full public discussion of the expendi- 
tures made previous to the primary, shall the Senate vote 
to expel him on the ground that it would have been in better 
taste for the majority of voters to vote the other way? 

In other words, shall the Senate substitute its judgment 
for that of the people of Michigan as to what is a reason- 
able pre-primary expenditure? 

From the moment that I perceived this to be the real 
question in the case I was never in doubt about the answer. 
Some Senators who were opposed .to expulsion thought fit 
to couple their conclusion with a condemnation of so large 
an expenditure. Personally I had no opinion on that sub- 
ject because enormous publicity expenditures are a neces- 
sary incident of the direct primary system. My view was 
(and is) that where charges of corruption are not sustained 
and where the whole question is one of the reasonableness 
of the expenditure the people of the State are themselves 
the final judges and that the Senate should not disturb their 
verdict. 

I accordingly voted against expulsion, although if I had 


been framing the resolution I would have framed it differ- . 


ently. I have heard the subject twice reargued in the 
Senate since the final vote was taken, and these posthumous 
arguments, which were both vehement and vitriolic, have 
confirmed me in my opinion that any other decision would 
have been the mongrel offspring of malice and muddy 
thinking. 
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Twenty-Two Years Ago 


By Agnes Repplier 


HAT did we read twenty- 





two years ago? It takes 

time to remember, and 
it takes some comparison of dates 
to make sure that our recollec- 
tions are correct. Before nineteen 
hundred the torrential Mr. Wells, 
who is now overflowing our book- 
shelves, had written nothing but 
his wonder stories, “The War of 
the Worlds,” ‘When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” and that appalling and 
mad book, “The Island of Dr. 
Moreau.” We were not largely 

















engaged in reading these produc- 
tions. Mr. Bernard Shaw, des- 
tined to occupy the front of the stage from the publica- 
tion of “Man and Superman” in 1903 until the Great War 
tried and found him wanting, was 
represented by “Plays, Pleasant 
and Unpleasant,” and the amazing 
novel, “Cashel Byron’s’ Profes- 
sion.” If Americans did not read 
this book when it appeared in 1883, 
it was because few of them had 
ever heard of it until a dozen lines 
in one of Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s letters, published sixteen 
years later, awakened them to its 
incontestable merits, and to its 
value as a topic for conversation. 


G. Bernard Shaw 














“IT test the mentality of my 





friends,” said the president of an 
American college, “by asking them 
what they think of ‘Cashel Byron’s Profession.’ ” 

The two authors who divided the public’s attention and 
shared the public’s heart were Stevenson and Rudyard 
Kipling. They were not much discussed, offering few 
problems for our solution. They never served as touch- 
stones of intelligence. The simplest of us understood them 
without effort, the dullest flashed into a transient glow 
under their — fancy. Even “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde,” a story made per- 
fect by elimination, and 
which has been murder- 
ously dealt with on the 
stage and in moving pic- 
tures, is so plainly told 
that he who runs may 
read. Even the flawless 
“Markheim,” if less ob- 
vious, is no less compre- 
hensible. Even Kipling’s 
“Brushwood Boy,” an ad- 
venture into the unknown, 
has form and substance. 
It is a structure, not the 
shadow of a cloud. 

Perhaps our enjoyment 
of these masters of ro- 
mance was enhanced by 
the aridity of American 
fiction, of a school which 
had grown into favor by 
substituting the realities 


H. G. Wells 














of a life we knew for 





Robert. Louis Stevenson vague impressions of a 





life derived from older 
books. It would be hard 
to overestimate the value 
of Mr. William Dean 
Howells’s earlier novels. 
The dean of American let- 
ters, he had no less than 
seventy volumes to his 
credit when he died; and 
the best of them, “The 
Minister’s Charge,” “A 
Modern Instance,” and 
“The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham,” were written in the 
last century. So also were 
the “Italian Journeys” 
and “Venetian Days,” gay 
and agreeable books, none 
the less popular for being 
immeasurably remote from 


the spirit of Italy. 
Even now it seems strange that American readers, who 


hailed the new school of fiction so enthusiastically, should 
have tired of it so soon. For my part, I do not believe they 
did tire of it. They received the first short stories of Miss 
Mary Wilkins (a thin vein of purest gold) with delight 
that ran little short of transport. I believe they tired of 
being told over and over again how wonderful it was, and 
how they were never going to have anything else to read 
as long as they lived. The veritist turned critic was not 
content with praising his own wares. He was not content 
with decrying the wares of others. He said plainly and 
distinctly that the story of adventure and romance was 
outgrown, that it was a survival of childishness in an adult 
age. Consequently when “Kidnapped” and “Treasure 
Island” flashed meteor-like across the literary horizon, in- 
telligent adults read them, defiant and unabashed. No 
one felt that he needed the 














Rudyard Kipling 
At the Age of 21 





backing of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, the great prince 
critic of the day, who ren- 
dered a verdict in their 
favor; but all remem- 
bered this circumstance 
when the supercilious ven- 
tured a_ scornful word. 
What was good enough 
for Mr. Arnold was good 
enough for them. 

In 1898 appeared Mar- 
garet Deland’s “Old Ches- 
ter Tales.” In 1899 Edith 
Wharton’s first volume of 
stories, “The Greater In- 














clination,” saw the light. 
These two American 
writers belong to the twentieth rather than to the nine- 


teenth century; but Mrs. Deland had already abandoned 
the path of controversial fiction to enter her true domain, 
and Mrs. Wharton had shown herself a finished artist and 
a past mistress of irony before the new era dawned. By 
1898 Mrs. Humphry Ward had recompensed us for read- 
ing “Robert Elsmere”. and “David Grieve” by writing 
“Marcella,” “Sir George Tressady,” and her one master- 
piece, “Helbeck of Bannisdale.” By 1899 Dr. Weir Mitchell 
had published his immensely popular novel, “Hugh Wynne.” 


William Dean Howells 
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We were not bad- 
ly off for fiction 
twenty-two years 
ago. 

Above all there 
was the great 


James, and there 
was the great 
Englishman, 
Thomas Hardy, 
masters for whom 
no public waited 
tiptoe in expecta- 
tion, whose books 
were never “best 
sellers,” nor “most 
called for” in 
public libraries; 
but who stand to 
lose nothing of 
their hard-won 
renown. “The pleasure of being read is a pleasure so 
difficult to forego when it is attainable,” says Mr. Brownell, 
“that Mr. James’s indifference to it is striking.” But who 
shall make sure that he was indifferent? 














Henry James 


American, Henry . 
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these scholars had their fol-, 
lowing. The essay, having 
revisited the world, had ap- 
parently come to stay. 

In 1885 appeared Mr. 
Pater’s “Marius the Epi- 
curean,” a book of ineffable 
distinction, grave, austere, 
tender, setting forth, 
though never by way of 
preachment, the beauty of 
good moments in a _ bad 
world. If it does not tem- 
erariously avow the maxim 
of Marcus Aurelius, “It is 














in thy power to think 
as thou wilt,” it opens 
avenues of escape from the haunting imageries that sad- 
den our conscious thoughts. “The hiddenness of perfect 
things,” prompting an inextinguishable thirst for experi- 
ence, the serene loveliness of temperance (which reform- 
ers so grossly belie) making our senses the guardians, no 
less than the servitors, of our pleasures, the whole urbane 
philosophy of enjoyment blooms in this gracious volume 
like an imperishable flower. And to the beauty of the 
spirit is added the beauty of form, of the 
wise word fitted wisely into place, of the 


George Meredith 





He did not give the public what it wanted 
because he was a literary grtist and could 
not forswear the principles of his art. 
His mannerisms, like the mannerisms of 
George Meredith, grew with years, and de- 
flected the casual reader from his books. 
But the reader is one thing and the casual 
reader is another. A more approachable 
story than “Daisy Miller” we can hardly 
hope to find; yet it was turned ruthlessly 
down by a big American publishing house 
which had the casual reader in its mind, 
and feared lest even this slight and 
simple tale might furnish food for 
thought. 

I do not know when the brilliant trifle, 
“A Bundle of Letters,” was published in 
England but a cheap _paper-covered 








cleanly built sentence expressing with deli- 
cate precision a scrupulous integrity of 
thought. 


Whisht O° Night 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


URE I’m achin’ to be makin’ through 
the path across the moor, 

With the upland curlews cryin’, and the 
wind blowin’ keen and pure, 

The mountains black behind me, and the 
bog-trail dippin’ down, 

And the whisht o’ night a-fallin’ on a wee 
thatched town. 





There’s a bit of gray lake-water that is 





American edition bears the date 1880. It 
is not in the least like “Darkest James.” 
In fact it is transparently clear. It is 
not complex. Words of one syllable could convey its mean- 
ing. But there is in it, besides humor and observation, 

vs that prophetic sense which is 
the quality of genius. Read- 
ing it to the end (there are 
only sixty pages), and smil- 
ing as we read, we yet see 
foreshadowed the deadly 
wrong done by the Teuton to 
the world in 1914. 

The close of the last cen- 
tury reéstablished the popu- 
larity of the essay. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “Letters to 
Dead Authors,” an ingenious- 
ly conceived and brilliantly 
executed little book, and the 
Hon. Augustine Birrell’s 
“Obiter Dicta” and “Res 
Judicatez” supplied the light- 

















minded with as much wit 
and wisdom as they could 
endorse. Mr. Walter Pater’s serious “Studies” were the 
reverse of popular. So too were Mr. Saintsbury’s, and, 
later on, Mr. W. C. Brownell’s literary criticisms. Yet 


Dr. Weir Mitchell 


Thomas Hardy 


talkin’ to the shore, 

There’s a tiny glow-worm glimmer through 
each wide-flung cottage door, - 

There’s the smell o’ bog-peat burnin’ where a_ twilight 
kettle sings, 

And the whisht 





o’ night a-drop- 
pin’ like a night 
moth’s wings. 

Oh I’m wearin’ to 
be farin’ down 
a path across 
the sea, 

With the moun- 
tains black be- 
hind me, and 
the brack2ned 
moorland free; 

The bog mist 
hangin’ ban- 
shee-white 
above the up- 
land farms, 

And the whisht 
o’ night a-fold- 














in’ like a moth- 





er’s arms. Margaret Deland 
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Old Friends in Old Books : 


pany old age” Macbeth includes “troops of 
friends,” it is but too sadly true that every ad- 
vancing year is marked, for the man who is nearing old 
age, by a melancholy thinning of the little group of those 
cherished friends whom no troops of well-wishing new- 
comers can replace. Happy are those, it has been said a 
thousand times, who have made friends of great books, for 
they remain ever true and never die. 
My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are Cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 
Yet precious as is the kind of converse which Southey thus 
epitomizes, it is after all but a sombre sort of solace for 
the gray days of old age; nor is it, to be quite truthful, 
accessible in a high degree to any but comparatively ex- 
ceptional minds. But if I may judge by my own case, we 
owe to the books we have loved another kind of ever- 
faithful friends, who renew our youth and who furnish 
refreshment and cheer far more nearly approaching that 
which made the companionship of our living friends so 
dear and precious. The experience, I am sure, has been 
common to many; but it seems to have found singularly 
little expression. I refer to the old friends in the old 
books to which, if we have once had the good fortune to 
love and treasure them, we turn again and again, and 
find the contact again and again as delightful as of yore. 
Perhaps it is because I belong to a generation which 
was Victorian without knowing it that I have the privilege 
of this immeasurable pleasure and comfort. When Lowell, 
in his long last illness, was asked by a friend who visited 
him how he felt, and replied that he could not feel other- 
wise than happy for he was reading Walter Scott, it was 
not, we may be sure, of Scott’s “mighty mind” that he was 
thinking. He was once more in the company of Quentin 
Durward and le Balafré, or the dear old Antiquary and his 
“womankind,” or Claverhouse and Major Bellenden and 
Cuddy Headrigg and Jenny Dennison and old Mause, or 
of that adorable swaggerer Captain Dalgetty, and was liv- 
ing his youth over again in that delightful company. His 
illness and his seventy years fell away from him, not be- 
cause he was getting new light on the intricacies of human 
nature, or was lost in admiration of the writer’s philo- 
sophic penetration, but because he was for the time actually 
living with familiar human beings full of the very juice of 
life and informed with the spontaneous vitality of the big- 
souled author who had created them. 


When I go back to my Scott or my Thackeray, it is not 
for the information they give me or ever did give me, about 
psychological difficulties which lesser minds are unable to 
penetrate. Pendennis and Warrington and the Fotheringay 
and old Costigan, Colonel Newcome and Ethel and Fred 
Bayham and Charles Honeyman and Martha Honeyman 
and the Earl of Kew and Madame de Florac, Dobbin and 
Osborne and old Osborne and Amelia and Becky Sharp and 
Rawdon Crawley and the Marquis of Steyne—here indeed 
are troops of friends, even though the word must be 
stretched somewhat to cover the wicked ones whom we are 
almost as glad to meet again as the others. I am not 


\ LTHOUGH among the things “which should accom- 


writing literary criticism, I am talking about personal 
experience that forms as genuine and intimate a part of 
my life as does the contact with living people—far more 
genuine and more intimate than the contact with any but 
a few. I almost shudder to think what an emptiness would 
have taken the place of all this fullness if those noble 
writers had not bestowed on me this priceless benefaction. 


To be quite candid about Scott and Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, I must say that I get this kind of joy out of only 
certain ones of their works. In the case of Dickens, mag- 
nificent as is the product of his virile and prolific genius, 
the only one of his books that I can read again and again 
is “Pickwick.” But what an incomparable treasure that is! 
How delightful the feeling when the time has come once 
more that I can take down my Pickwick and read it for the 
twentieth or the thirtieth or the fortieth time. It is as 
though Pickwick and Sam Weller and Tony Weller and 
Arabella and Winkle and the Sawboneses, and the whole 
delightful crowd, had been separated from me not by time 
but by space, and that I had wandered over to where they 
live and found them as charming to live with as ever. 
While I read, care and disappointment and the awful havoc 
of time are as if they were not; youth and joy reassert 
themselves, not as in a dream with its haunting sense of 
delusive glamor, but with all the richness and solidity of 
life itself. How many thousands must have experienced 
this same refreshment and delight! How beyond compu- 
tation is the happiness that this one work of a beneficent 
genius has created! 

Many things have been said about the modern novel. But 
of all the contrasts between it and the great tribe to 
which it is the successor, none is half so important as 
its failure to furnish this delight and refreshment and up- 
building. The modern novel, even when its object is not, 
as it so often is, to tackle some social problem, has for its 
prime purpose not the creation of characters, but their 
analysis, or at most their portrayal. Imagine Thackeray 
giving us a “study” of the Marquis of Steyne, or Rawdon 
Crawley, or Colonel Newcome, or Ethel, or Florac! In 
point of craftsmanship, “Henry Esmond” is the most per- 
fect of Thackeray’s works; but it is the other books, even 
those that are not masterpieces like “Vanity Fair” or “Pen- 
dennis,” which command our smiles and tears, and to which 
we return with affectionate attachment. 

There is little reason to doubt that Thackeray could, if 
he had chosen, have told us just why the Marquis of Steyne 
and Becky Sharp and Rawdon Crawley were exactly what 
they were and did exactly what they did, as accurately as 
any of the psychological novelists from Henry James down. 
But what a calamity if he had done so! His concern is 
not with the increase of your scientific knowledge of ha- 
man nature, but with your intuitive perception of it; and 
in very truth you know the Marquis of Steyne and Becky 
Sharp and Rawdon Crawley a thousand times as well as 
if he had given you the most minute possible account of 
their psychology. He draws upon your own resources, your 
capacity to understand and sympathize with all sorts and 
conditions of men. He assumes the possession, both by his 
readers and his characters, of the great primal elements 
which make life what it is in all its richness; and your 
whole nature goes out to meet the wondrous gift that he 
presents to you. You go back to what he has given you, 
not like a student going once more through an intellectual 
exercise, however stimulating, but like a man throbbing 
once more to thoughts and feelings which take full pos- 
session of his soul. There are a thousand vehicles of in- 
struction about human nature and about the problems of 
society; the great novel is the one means of bodying forth 
individual human beings whose lives and fortunes and 
passions become as native to our minds as are those of the 
persons we best know in the flesh. This is the gift with 
which the great novelists of the Nineteenth Century en- 
riched our lives; this is the gift which all the resources 
of psychological literature are utterly incapable of pro- 
viding. SENEX 
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The Battle of the Books 


Testimony of Publishers on Older Generations 


From Irving to Roosevelt 


IMAGINE that the wisest of actuaries would give up 
I as insoluble the problem of predicting the life of a 
book. 

A large proportion of books that are brought into print 
do not succeed in securing any real existence. They die 
“a-bornin’,” so to speak. Another group, constituting pos- 
sibly the greatest proportion of the whole, pass through 
what may be called a transitory existence. They have life 
for a brief season, like a mayfly or a buttercup. Recalling 
the results of publications under these two headings, the 
publisher may reflect sadly that it would have been money 
in his pocket if they had never been born. A third group 
may be described as annuals, more or less hardy. 

You ask me to specify a few of the Putnam publications 
of the nineteenth century which still have life and interest 
for the readers of the present generation. 

I will place first in the list of these the “Tabular Views 
of Universal History,” which was brought into print in 
1832 by my father, the late G. P. Putnam. He continued 
the publication, with successive revisions, until his death 
in 1872. Since that date the work has been kept in print, 
with the necessary revision, by myself. It is, with the 
exception of Webster’s Dictionary, the oldest work of ref- 
erence in American literature which still carries the same 
name and the same ownership. 

The Works of Washington Irving were first printed un- 
der the Putnam imprint in 1848. Some of the more im- 
portant were, however, first brought into print much earlier 
—all the way from 1817 to 1858, the year before the au- 
thor’s death. 

The Works of Fenimore Cooper have carried the Putnam 
imprint since 1854. These belong to what the book-sellers 
call standard literature and are being read steadily by 
successive generations of Americans, young and old. The 
most vital of the Cooper novels are “The Spy,” the five 
volumes of “The Leatherstocking Tales,” “The Pilot,” and 
“Wing and Wing.” ‘ 

As far back as 1850 my father brought into print the 
first American editions of the Works of George Borrow, 
and these are still issued by the Putnam house, the most 
important in the series being ‘“Lavengro.” 


The “Views Afoot” of Bayard Taylor, recording a tramp 
taken by the young American through Germany and 
Northern Italy, was published in 1848, and still finds a 
circle of readers. The Taylor volume which is in most 
assured continued demand is a collection of stories for the 
young people called “Boys of Other Countries,” which was 
published in 1871. 


The Putnam imprint has been connected for more than 
seventy years with the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe. The 
best of Poe’s books may preperly be classed with the world’s 
literature. 

In 1885 the Putnam concern published Geo. Haven Put- 
nam’s “Books and Their Makers in the Middle Ages,” and 
this work shows continued vitality. In 1880 was first 
brought into print a volume by the same author which he 
had not considered as an important contribution to litera- 
ture, “The Little Gingerbread Man.” For this volume 
there is a continued demand from year to year, and it will 
apparently constitute his best title to literary fame. 

In 1884 the Putnam House brought into print a mono- 
graph by Theodore Roosevelt giving the “History of the 
Naval War of 1812.” This was rather an active year for 


the. young author. He entered the Putnam concern as a 
special partner, married his first wife, began his political 
career by entering the State Assembly, and published an 
historical work which is still accepted as the best authority 
on its subject. A year or two later he published the 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” This was followed by 
“American Ideals,” “The Winning of the West,” and other 
books, all of which are finding in this later century steady 
circles of readers. 

Among other Putnam publications that enjoy continued 
demand, but which, for want of space, must be passed over 
with a mere mention are Olmsted’s memorable “Seaboard 
Slave States” and “Journey Through the Back Country,” 
1858; the clever and wholesome fiction of Myrtle Reed; 
the 100 volumes of “Stories of the Nations” and the 60 
volumes of “Heroes of the Nations,” both of which series 
represent historical literature of continued value. 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


Macmillan’s Experience 


N reply to your request for my comments on “Old 
Books,” I am tempted to send you my thoughts on the 
tragic subject of “remainders.” In this century, with the 
immense speeding-up of book production, the remainder 
has an acknowledged place in the bookmaker’s life, whereas 
twenty-five years ago it was rather an unacknowledged 
family skeleton. As I look over the list of our old books, 
I see many titles by authors such as James Lane Allen, 
Marion Crawford, Jack London, Charles Major, Owen 
Wister, Winston Churchill, and others which have almost 
attained their quarter century. 

Some titles which have dropped from public interest, but 
which are being reprinted this year because of definite re- 
newed demand for them are: “The Combined Maze,” by 
May Sinclair; “Bealby” and “The War in the‘Air,” by H. 
G. Wells; the set of books about olden times by Alice M. 
Earle, including “Stage Coach and Tavern Days” (1900) 
and “Child Life in Colonial Days” (1899). 

The first Macmillan book with whose publication I was 
directly concerned was F. Marion Crawford’s first novel. 
His uncle, Sam Ward, a. well-known Washington publicist, 
raconteur, and bon vivant, came to buy books from me 
when I was a retail salesman in Macmillan and Co.’s shop 
down on Bond Street. One day, in the course of conversa- 
tion, he said that his nephew had written a book and ! 
must hear it read. So I went with him one evening 
to listen to the story of “Mr. Isaacs.” I was enthusiastic 
about the book and urged the London house to print it, 
being certain that we could dispose of a large edition. 
They took it, but very skeptically, and for the first few 
months the sale in America was very poor. Then in a 
single day, for no apparent reason, it began to go so fast 
that we could not keep it in stock, and quickly ran a sale 
of 100,000. The continued demand for his works led to 
the publication of a new uniform edition in 1919, called 
the Sorrento Edition. 

Among the first English books sent over when the House 
was organized in 1869 by my father as an American agency 
for the books of Macmillan and Co. of London, was Vis- 
count Bryce’s “The Holy Roman Empire” (1862). In 189i 
we published “The American Commonwealth,” and in 1903 
Bryce’s sometimes forgotten “Studies in Contemporary 
Biography.” Other English books that were a high mark 
in publishing a quarter-century ago, and still have a proud 
place on our lists, are: Frazer’s “Golden Bough” (1890), 
Pater’s “Greek Studies” (1894), Palgrave’s “Golden Treas- 
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ury” (1864), Moulton’s “Modern Reader’s Bible” (1898), 
Gosse’s “History of English Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century” (1898), Yonge’s “Unknown to History” (1884), 
Zangwill’s “Children of the Ghetto” (1894). For all of 


these great books there is still a demand. Some other 


titles that marked their epoch and still have great value 
are: Ostrogorsky’s “Democracy and the Party System” 
(1902), Van Dyke’s “Gospel for an Age of Doubt” (1896), 
and particularly Rhodes’s “History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850” (1892-6). 

I have mentioned but few of the hundreds of titles that 
might be listed in this connection. But I cannot close 
without referring to some children’s books. It is the ex- 
perience of the trade that a good juvenile, once established, 
lives longer than almost any other book. Major’s “Bears 
of Blue River” (1902) and Dix’s “Soldier Rigdale” (1899), 
historical stories by American writers, have gone into many 
editions and their appeal is timeless. In 1900 Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s “Carrots” was first made in this country, in 1891 
Church’s “Story of the Iliad,” and in 1898 Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland.” In 1870 the Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) was contemplating a sequel to be called “Looking 
Glass World,” and suggested as good publicity that he 
should appeal to all his young admirers for their photo- 
graphs. Alexander Macmillan urged that the title should 
be “Behind the Looking Glass” and wrote on the other mat- 
ter: “Certes! I should think so indeed. Cartloads of 
them. Open an office for relief at the North Pole and 
another at the Equator. Ask President Grant, the Em- 
peror of China, the Governor General of India, that what- 
ever do you call him of Melbourne, if they won’t help you. 
But I am resigned. When I return from Scotland I shall 
be braced to encounter the awful idea.” 

GEORGE P. BRETT, 


President, The Macmillan Co. 


A Modern Library of Classics 


VISITING f®uropean author of international fame 
A said to me a few months ago that he believed that 
more good books were being read by the young men and 
women of today than at any other time in the past three 
hundred years; that the twentieth-century mind has made 
the great discovery that it takes less time to read a good 
book than it does to read what others have said about it; 
that great works of fiction are being found more enthrall- 
ing than the ephemeral dilutions produced by contemporary 
commercial writers; and that the best and most classic in 
art, poetry, drama, and human thought is gradually being 
appreciated not only by small groups of serious thinkers, 
but by the great mass of people who have had only a 
common-school education. 

The success of my own Modern Library seems to offer a 
modest proof that our distinguished visitor was correct in 
his interpretation of the times. When this series of mod- 
ern “classics” was started about five years ago with twelve 
titles, its quick failure was predicted by almost everyone. 
But the large number of intelligent book-buyers, a very 
much larger group than was popularly supposed, not only 
made possible the continuation of the series, but enabled 
me to add to it each six months until it now includes over 
one hundred titles, not one of which ever pretended to be 
a best-seller or a lure for the tired business man. It is 
my opinion that book, magazine, and newspaper publishers, 
and producers of plays and motion pictures, should begin 
to realize that the average. woman and man of the twentieth 
century are eager to support what is truly fine instead of 
what merely purports to be fine. 


HoRAcE B. LIVERIGHT, 


President, Boni & Liveright. 
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Everyman’s Library 


OOKS are very human; in truth they are part of man. 
They express the thoughts of the mind, the emotions 
of the heart. Only those who have thought and felt have 
been able to write living books. Old books are like old 
people; easily forgotten, readily pushed aside for the more 
vigorous life of youth and the throbbing, vital thought of 
the hour. If one should ask a thousand of the men and 
women of New York in the prime of life the question—Is 
the Bible read?—an overwhelming majority would answer 
that few of their acquaintances read the Bible. And yet 
these people would be wrong, as more copies of the Bible 
are now sold than at any time in the world’s history. We 
are continually hearing from the old, that the youth of 
today are in revolt and engaged in throwing over the 
foundations of society; and, on the other hand, the young 
of today complain bitterly that the old is past, and they 
themselves have to face new conditions and a new life. 
This is quite as it should be; the more we have given to 
the young, the further they should be in advance of the 
old. There must ever be the conflict between the young 
and the old; but one thing should hold fast, frue sympathy 
and understanding. : 

It is a fact that many of the old books have a larger 
sale, continuing year after year, than the most popular 
of the new books. A good popular-priced edition of Shake- 
speare will sell more copies in seven years than any new 
book you can mention and this in the face of the many 
old editions on the market. “Tom Jones” sells from year 
to year. “The Imitation of Christ,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi,” Aristotle’s 
“Ethics,” Epictetus’s “Moral Discourses,” Plato’s “Repub- 
lic,” “Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,’ Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” the “Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Franklin’s “Autobiography,” Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
the Koran, Sakuntala, “Pride and Prejudice,” “Adam 
Bede,” “Jane Eyre,” “Les Miserables,” “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” “Lorna Doone,” “Leaves of Grass”—this list is 
selected at random from titles in Everyman’s Library 
which have been printed year after year, and still they 
must be printed and reprinted time and time again; and 
in the aggregate they sell more largely than the new books 
of the hour which are creating a furore. 

These positive facts as to the sale of these old books 
show clearly how truly this generation has its feet firmly 
planted in the soil of the past, drawing not only profit but 
present-day joy from the records of the years gone before, 
and thus truly proving the time-binding quality of man’s 
mind. Probably Job wrote the first book we have; and all 
through that marvelous and wonderful book we find Job 
standing for his faith in God, while his friends are load- 
ing him with reproaches and showering upon him bitter 
criticism. Many of the great classics when first written 
brought down upon the authors the severest denunciation. 

The writer of this article feels that more good books are 
being written today than ever before in the history of 
man; and that in the years before us some of the writers 
now stormed at and denounced as immoral, or incapable of 
writing true literature will be among the immortals of this 
generation. Often books, like men, are ahead of the time, 
and the author spends his time in writing for the joy of 
the generations to follow. Not many years ago Samuel 
Butler wrote “The Way of All Flesh.” Not so many as 
600 copies were sold at that time. Some few years ago we 
reprinted this wonderful book. Slowly the men of our 
generation sensed the value of that splendid novel; and 
now, year after year, the book sells, one edition follows 
another. We have had similar experience with W. H. 
Hudson’s “The Purple Land.” 

JOHN MACRAR, 
Vice-President, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

















Are We Ready for Industrial 


Slavery? 


T is one of the blessings of our Federal system that 
I a single State may make a great departure from 
established practice, either for good or for evil, 
while the other States look on with interest and, in the 
course of time, determine their own policy in the light 
of the experience of their sister Commonwealth. 
Beneficent examples thus set have often been swiftly 
followed, to the great benefit of the nation. But it is 
equally important that injurious departures shall serve 
as effective warning; and this becomes imperative when 
the matter involved develops an issue not of mere 
practical expediency, but of fundamental principle. 

Upon the merits of the Kansas law whose object is 
to prevent strikes in essential industries by means of 
a Court of Industrial Relations, we, for our part, are 
not prepared to pronounce a final opinion. But as to 
one phase of the way in which that law is operating 
we have no hesitation whatever in declaring our judg- 
ment in the most emphatic language we can command. 
If the law cannot be made to function without resori 
to such an invasion of the fundamental rights of free- 
men as has been attempted by the Attorney-General 
of Kansas, then the law must be branded as intolerable, 
and public opinion throughout the country should be 
aroused to express its condemnation. 

In his endeavor to cope with the difficulty of getting 
the coal mines worked, Attorney-General Hopkins last 
month called upon every city in the district affected by 
the strike to pass an ordinance containing the follow- 
ing provision: 

Any person .. . who, being without visible means of 
support, shall refuse to work when work at fair wages is 
to be procured in the community . . . shall be deemed a 
vagrant, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned 
in the city jail for a period of not less than ten days or 
more than 30 days for each offense, and shall be compelled 
to work at hard labor until sentence is fully complied with. 

It is idle to blink the fact that such a requirement as 
this contains the essence of slavery. Nothing about 
the Soviet despotism in Russia has been more con- 
tlusive of its character than has its wholesale resort to 
compulsory labor. This plan of the Kansas attorney- 
general may be practically of very limited scope in 
comparison with the Leninite procedure; but in essence 
it is indistinguishable from it. This is clear enough 
in itself; but were there any doubt it would be removed 
by the statements of the attorney-general in reply to 
questions addressed to him by city officials at a meet- 
ing in which he presented to them the proposed ordi- 
nance. Replying to one of the mayors, who inquired 
whether men who owned their homes and whose credit 
was good at the grocer’s could be convicted under 
the vagrancy ordinance, the attorney-general, as re- 
ported in a local paper, said: 


A man may be a vagrant though his credit is good at the 
grocer’s, if work is to be procured in the community and 


The law contemplates that every able- 
bodied man work if work is obtainable in his community. 


We wish we could think that the case was made bet- 
ter by the fact that this is not an instance of “pluto- 
cratic” oppression, but apparently the manifestation 
of a spirit prevailing in a community of sturdy farmers, 
business men, and others forming so representative an 


he does not work. 


American State as Kansas. On the contrary, that cir- 
cumstance makes the case far more ominous. It will 
be remembered that during the war several of our 
States passed “anti-loafing” laws which were directed 
quite as much against the idle rich as against the idle 
poor. As war measures, much might be said in favor 
of these laws; and, at all events, as war measures they 
violated no fundamental principle. But in many of 
our best newspapers the laws were not only commended 
as a resort in the exigency of wartime, but were spoken 
of as a permanently desirable part of our public policy. 
The utter blindness which these comments displayed 
to the priceless value of the principle of liberty; the 
readiness which they indicated to sacrifice that prin- 
ciple for the sake of a minor and almost insignificant 
practical gain; the blank unconsciousness that any 
sacrifice was involved in the case—all this must fill the 
thoughtful observer with profound solicitude. 

If anyone be inclined to dismiss this view as 
“academic,” we have only to say that a nation which 
has lost its interest in the abstract question of liberty 
is well on the way to losing liberty itself. But there is 
an aspect of the matter which no one can regard as 
academic. Whatever may be thought by those whose 
liberty is not involved in the case, there can be no ques- 
tion of what will be thought about it by those whose 
liberty is involved. It is anything but academic to 
them. The strongest weapon that Mr. Gompers and 
other labor leaders have against any proposal, however 
sound, to limit the right to strike, is the contention 
that every such proposal means forced labor, means 
industrial slavery. The contention is wrong; nobody 
maintains that it is wrong more strenuously than do 
we ourselves. But as against such a proceeding as 
that attempted in Kansas, the contention is right, thor- 
oughly and completely right. And if this proceeding 
is to go uncondemned by the conservative opinion of 
the country, is it not absurd to expect the laboring 
masses, or those in sympathy with them, to draw any 
distinction between it and other measures directed to- 
ward the same general end? They will merge them 
all into one mass, upon which they will vent the full 
force of their hatred and their indignation. 

And, immensely important as this is, there is an- 
other consideration of even more far-reaching, though 
less immediate, importance. The one inexpugnable 
argument against Socialism—Socialism in whatever 
shape, from outright Communism to the mildest Col- 
lectivism—is that Socialism is incompatible with lib- 
erty. If we are going to sacrifice ‘the principle of 
liberty for the sake of the better convenience of getting 
our coal when we want it, we shall have thrown away 
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the armor which is our chief defense against Social- 
istic assault. It is not the labor men, still less the 
Socialists, who need have any fear about the ultimate 
result of the policy which this Kansas incident typifies. 
That policy will never get very far in accomplishing 
the end at which it is aimed; but it may go very far 
indeed toward making the existing order—the order 
that rests upon private property and individual free- 
dom—defenseless against the attacks of its enemies. 
For our own part, we should be uncompromisingly op- 
posed to it without regard to these practical considera- 
tions; we should be opposed to it because we would not 
sell our birthright for a mess of pottage. But those 
to whom this sentiment does not appeal should take 
heed lest they sell the birthright without getting the 
pottage—nay, lest by selling the birthright they put 
at fatal risk the whole of their inheritance. 


Taking Counsel with Europe 


very general and a very strong public senti- 

ment in America in favor of undertaking a 
proper share in the task of restoring normal economic 
life in Europe. There can be no question that our peo- 
ple would favor joining in a conference or a series of 
conferences or business meetings to work out satisfac- 
tory and effective plans. On the other hand, they are 
opposed to becoming entangled in the political perplexi- 
ties of Europe, or to making a radical departure from 
the country’s historic policy. 

These were the considerations that divided opinion 
regarding acceptance of the invitation to participate in 
the proposed economic conference at Genoa. The first 
impulse, that which arose from the desire to codperate, 
was in favor of participating, and many business men 
and more than one important chamber of commerce 
strongly urged it. Sober second thought, however, 
made it clear that the Genoa proposal did not meet the 
necessary conditions. Ostensibly economic, it was in 
reality primarily political, as the invitation to the 
Soviet indicated. Furthermore it was fairly obvious 
that the main purpose was to consummate a deal 
whereby Russia was to be handed over to Germany 
for exploitation as a special preserve. If we partici- 
pated in it with the Soviet delegates we compromised 
ourselves ‘with the Russian people; and, once in it, we 
should find it exceedingly difficult to withdraw and 
uncomfortable to appear to obstruct. 

America is ready and eager to codperate with the 
nations of Europe in the work of reconstruction. We 
have here three billions of gold lying idle that might 
be made the basis for enormous credits, and capital is 
accumulating that will soon press for investment op- 
portunities not to be found at home. Stagnation of 
business among farmers and manufacturers is largely 
due to lack of markets, and the markets will only return 
when Europe again begins to produce. America, there- 
fore, would welcome an opportunity to take counsel 
with the leading statesmen, financiers, industrialists, 
and economists of Europe to work out practical and 
effective plans to bring this about. 

But there are certain conditions prerequisite to such 
a conference. Political settlements must be omitted 
from the agenda—preferably they should be arranged 


Ue we misread public opinion, there is a. 
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before the conference meets. There should be a gen- 
eral stock-taking by the Governments concerned. They 
are somewhat in the position of a corporation in diffi- 
culties that seeks financing of a reorganization and 
must first present a financial statement and balance- 
sheet. Finally, certain principles and rules of conduct 


must be accepted in advance as governing the decisions 


of the conference, particularly those of the open door 
and equality of opportunity, in order to avoid the 
embarrassment that would be occasioned should a clash 
on such fundamental issues cause us to withdraw. The 
wise procedure for Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré 
would be to consult quietly with our own Government 
as to the scope, character, and conditions of such a 
conference, and after reaching a mutual agreement on 
these points issue the formal invitations. This is far 
better calculated to result in a harmonious and fruit- 
ful meeting than is‘ an invitation which presents a 
fait accompli and but thinly conceals a design inimical 
to our national interest and o.ensive to our sense of 
honor and fair play. 


Now for the Crowning Act 


N an address whose straightforward and convincing 
| appeal is manifest to everybody, President Harding 
has placed before the Senate the results of the great 
Conference. That the treaties which he submitted for 
its approval will be ratified, there is no reasonable 
doubt. The one thing about which there may be ques- 
tion is the promptness with which the ratification may 
be completed. 

That question is not of minor importance. The re- 
sult which the Conference has so happily achieved con- 
sists in part of the specific conclusions embodied in the 
treaties, but in even greater measure of the spirit 
which actuated the negotiators. The report of the 
American delegation, in its summary of the work of 
the Conference, rightly declares that an essential part 
cf its task was to “deal with the state of mind’ from 
which competitive armament springs. Referring, in 
particular, to the Four Power Treaty, the report says: 


The negotiations which led to the four-power treaty were 
the process of attaining that new state of mind, and the 
four-power treaty itself was the expression of that new 
state of mind. It terminated the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and substituted friendly conference in place of war as the 
first reaction from any controversies which might arise in 
the region of the Pacific; it would not have been possible 
except as part of a plan including a limitation and a re- 
duction of naval armaments, but that limitation and reduc- 
tion would not have been possible without the new relations 
established by the four-power treaty or something equiva- 
lent to it. 

What could be more impressive, what eould be more 
effective, from this point of view, than a prompt and 
hearty approval by the Senate of what the Conference 
has done? No novel experiment—either good or bad 
—in national relations is involved; to haggle over the 
treaties would be merely to thresh out futilities. Yet 
this haggling would do much to lessen that impression 
of unstinted national approval which would do so much 
for the world’s state of mind. Let the Senate rise to 
the full height of the occasion. Let it represent the 
heart and mind of America. Let it crown the great 
work of humanity and progress which the Conference 
of the Nations has placed before it, by a prompt, un- 
grudging, enthusiastic ratification. 
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Slavs, Teutons, and the Rest 
of Us 


HERE can be little doubt that the most serious 
T immediate handicap standing in the way of 
restoring normal economic life in Europe is the 
unsatisfactory state of the problem of German repara- 
tions. More fundamental, of course, is the vicious 
circle of unbalanced budgets ‘and unsecured printing- 
press money, but serious efforts to cut down govern- 
ment expenditure and limit the output of fiat money 
can hardly begin until some sound adjustment is 
made of the reparations problem on the basis of 
actualities, so that general business and finance may 
have a starting point on which to base their calcula- 
tions. A belated realization of the conflict between 
economic law and certain features of the reparation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, together with the 
stagnation of trade ar“ the pressure of unemployment 
in England, has led that nimble opportunist, Mr. Lloyd 
George, to favor the expedient proposed by certain ex- 
ponents of economic imperialism in Germany of turn- 
ing over Russia to them as a private preserve in which 
to work out the reparation payments. Apparently he 
feels, in his perplexity, that the immediate relief as- 
sured, and the opportunities promised for the participa- 
tion of English capital, outweigh the future dangers. 
of a Germany restored to a predominant position in 
Europe by the resources of Russia and by making that 
country virtually a colony. 

It is this situation, brought sharply into light by 
the Genoa conference proposal by which the arrange- 
ment was to have been consummated, that forces upon 
our attention the subject of German-Russian relations, 
the crucial point about which all European political 
and economic questions revolve today. Although far 
removed from the scene and scarcely aware of the vital 
issues involved, America is hardly less interested in 
the outcome than the countries of western Europe. 

It goes without saying that Germany must play a 
most important part in Russian reconstructian, in the 
gigantic task of repairing the ruin wrought by the 
Bolshevik debauch. Germany is Russia’s next-door 
neighbor; economic conditions there are complement- 
ary to her own; in the past she had a great fabric of 
commercial organization built up in Russia and she now 
has at her disposal many thousands of experts in Rus- 
sian business. No one can stop the commercial and in- 
dustrial developments that will naturally result from 
these advantages. The question at issue is whether the 
developments shall be those which flow naturally from 
reciprocal independence of the two countries and which 
shall give to Russia full and unhampered opportunity 
to order her own economic and political life as her 
people see fit, or whether they take place under condi- 
tions of special privilege and artificial restriction that 
will keep Russia in a state of economic, and conse- 
quently political, vassalage. 

The sharp dividing line of departure between these 
two divergent courses is the principle set forth by 
America and the one that won out in the recent Wash- 
ington Conference. In 1899 Secretary Hay announced 
the doctrine of the open door and equality of oppor- 
tunity in the Far East. Its course was not an easy 
one. Tongue in cheek, the Powers gave assent to it 
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but made little effort to put into practice their words 
of approval. America herself was then in no position 
to insist and to exercise the power necessary to make it 
a reality. That day was to come later when America, 
following the war, had to be listened to and her wishes 
heeded. Today the countries of Europe freely admit 
that their problems of reconstruction cannot be solved 
without American capital. America can, therefore, 
insist on the conditions under which she will partici- 
pate. The primary condition should be the extension 
of the Hay doctrine to Eastern Europe. Only in this 
way can be assured the development of Russia with her 
sovereignty and economic integrity unimpaired. A free 
and independent Russia means not only equal oppor- 
tunity for our own capital and enterprise, but also a 
great friend in the cause of world peace, bound to us 
by strong ties. 

Just at the present moment there is a special reason 
for letting the world know our insistence on this prin- 
ciple. Russia herself is in a state of flux. The forces 
of actual life, the assertion of individualism, are up- 
setting all the calculations of the Communists, and 
Lenin is being forced to yield to them. He ealls it a 
strategic retreat of Communism—in reality it is the 
birth of a new Russia bursting the bonds of the Soviet 
tyranny. The world cannot afford to interfere with 
these processes and give a setback to the aspirations 
and struggles of the Russian people by an act that 
would tend to confirm and strengthen the tyrannical 
and reactionary forces of the Soviet régime, no matter 
what gestures or promises Lenin may make of doing 
away with the Cheka or granting some degree of lib- 
erty. Nothing could be more unfortunate than for 
America to abandon that wise policy of aloofness from 
the Soviet Government and friendship for the Russian 
people which has already wrung such concessions from 
Moscow and won for us the confidence and gratitude 
of the overwhelming mass of Russians. 


Famine Relief—Real and 


Imitation 


which Mr. Hoover has just made to the President 

bears testimony once more to the remarkable 
combination of constructive idealism and executive abil- 
ity that characterizes this most useful of men. This 
report does not mince matters in calling attention to 
the activities of certain organizations formed ostensibly 
for Russian relief, which incidentally have been inves- 
tigated recently by the Department of Justice. We feel 
special interest in this because we ourselves were 
unwittingly guilty of publishing the announcements of 
two of these organizations in our advertising columns. 
Were these “Committees” merely charitable organi- 
zations devoting a fair amount of the funds raised by 
them to the relief of the suffering we should not care 
much through what channels the relief went. Of its 
political effect we should think little compared with the 
immediate exigency of saving human life. We recog- 
nize that there are many people of radical views in this 
country who would prefer that their contributions 
should pass through hands more friendly to the Bol- 
shevik usurpers than the strictly non-political and non- 
partisan Hoover organization, though we cannot over- 
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look the fact that these radicals are attacking the 
magnificent humanitarian work of the American Relief 
Administration in a most despicable manner. 

But these organizations are open to other charges. 


. The exposures show that only a small portion of the 


funds raised goes to actual relief—the major portion 
goes to the support of the promoters and to revolution- 
ary propaganda. As to the good faith of these organi- 
zations, to which many good people have unwittingly 
lent their names, we only need point out that the lead- 
ing spirits in practically all of them, as shown in Mr. 
Hoover’s report, are Dr. J. W. Hartman and Dr. D. H. 
Dubrovsky, both intimately connected with Ludwig 
Cc. A. K. Martens and his Soviet “embassy.” Dr. 
Dubrovsky is the man who a couple of years ago con- 
cocted the clever scheme in connection with the Soviet 
Government of transferring funds from ignorant Rus- 
sian workers in America to their relatives and friends 
in Russia. For one dollar deposited with Dr. Dubrov- 
sky here 250 rubles would be paid in Russia. As the 
course of exchange at that time was 25,000 to the 
dollar the profit was not inconsiderable, especially as 
the dollar remained here for propaganda purposes and 
little additional strain was placed on the Soviet printing 
presses. This pretty scheme was stopped by the De- 
partment of Justice; we trust that the new ones which 
are thinly camouflaged under the guise of famine relief 
will meet the same fate. 

Do not let these exposures of unworthy and self- 
seeking enterprises dry up the well-spring of your 
human sympathy. Do not confuse Russia with Bol- 
shevism. The one safe rule to follow is to send all 
contributions to the American Relief Administration, 
42 Broadway, New York City, in full assurance that 
every cent will go directly to the relief of suffering 
where it is most needed and will be administered with 
absolute honesty and high efficiency. 


Hands Off Goucher 


OUCHER COLLEGE was established by the Balti- 
more Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1885. Its first prospectus stated that it “was 
not planned and will not be managed in an exclusive or 
sectarian spirit.” 

Since then its entire history has been a continuous 
sloughing off of its denominational connection, until 
today it is as free of alien domination as Vassar or 
Bryn Mawr. There is now no denominational] test for 
trustees, faculty or students, and its millions of endow- 
ment have been raised from all faiths on the guarantee 
that the college was to be non-sectarian. 

Though the charter has been amended from time to 
time to meet the growing demands of the college, the 
last charter still contains some ambiguities which the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
now claims give them the right to nominate a majority 
of the trustees and thus control the institution. 

The present Board of Trustees (eleven of the nine- 
teen being Methodists) have accepted the challenge 
and have unanimously petitioned the General Assembly 
of Maryland to amend the charter so as to remove 
forever all possibility of the College passing under the 
control of the Church. 

Whatever the technical rights of the Church may be, 
it would be a misfortune for Goucher to be put into 
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pantelettes and tied to the apron strings of a sect. 
It has maintained a high rank among our women’s col- 
leges and would inevitably decline from that rank if it 
were reduced to the position of a sectarian institution. 


A Pretty Point of Logic 


eons does one come across a more interesting ° 


slip in logic than that which the New York World 
falls into in the following: 


When Mr. Pepper says that the Republican Senators ap- 
proached the Newberry case in a judicial manner and their 
votes were on the merits of the case, while the Democrats 
made it a partisan issue, he wholly misstates the facts. 
The vote in the Senate on January 12 stood forty-six Re- 
publicans for seating Newberry and nine Republicans and 
thirty-two Democrats against seating Newberry. The vote 
for Newberry was a solid partisan vote; the vote against 
Newberry was cast by Democrats and Republicans. The 
forty-six Republican Senators who rallied to Newberry’s 
support could not have given a plainer demonstration of the 
partisan motives by which they were controlled. 

The fact that “the vote for Newberry was a solid par- 
tisan vote” is not at all the “demonstration” that the 
World takes it to be. On the logic of the mere statis- 
tics of the vote, Senator Pepper is entirely right. The 
Democratic vote was cast solidly, the Republican vote 
was divided; the vote for Newberry was indeed a solid 
party vote; but this was precisely because the vote of 
the Democratic Senators was cast solidly against him, 
while that of the Republican Senators was not cast 
solidly for him. This is the point that Senator Pepper 
made, and the World’s criticism, so far as that point is 
concerned, rests upon a logical error and nothing else. 
Of course, the figures of the vote are, in reality, not 
conclusive either way; the question which side was the 
more partisan and which side the more judicial must 
be judged quite otherwise. 


Reviving Some Pleasant Memories 


N a period of the most facile talent it is significant 
that the public is interested in revivals. One thing 
is certain: the outpouring of novels, plays and poetry 
has left the public quite bewildered. Of the promise 
of power the new authors have given evidence; that 
they grasp the meaning of present-day life is most 
doubtful. In spite of the excitement created by some 
recent works, there is no proof that any of them have 
brought abiding satisfaction to readers. 

In these circumstances to renew the memory of 
books published before the beginning of the present 
century may help to indicate whither our new outburst 
of talent is tending. One thing becomes clear from a 
reading of the experience of “Senex,” which is found 
in other columns. The creation of memorable charac- 
ters is for the time being a lost art. American writers 
have seldom shown temperance in yielding to new ten- 
dencies, and when the literature of ideas, as opposed 
to that of creative imagination, made itself felt, the pos- 
sibility of solving the big problems of the universe by 
sermons in art seemed to them hopeful. But they would 
gain much by serving an apprenticeship in the work- 
shops of those sturdy writers of the “despised” genera- 
tion who instinctly made characters first of all human, 
and afterwards significant of tendencies. 

Prompted by these reflections, we decided to give up 
much of this issue to considerations of the works of 
other days. 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


The Domestic Budget 


The Codperative Marketing Bill 


N the 8th the Senate by 58 to 1 passed the Codperative 
Marketing bill. This bill, according to the New 


York Times, 


authorizes farmers, ranchers, dairymen, planters, and nut 
and fruit growers, to act together in associations, corporate 
or otherwise, in collectively processing, preparing for market, 
handling and marketing in interstate and foreign commerce, 
the products of their farms, dairies, groves and ranches. 
Whether or not such an association becomes a monopoly or 
unduly enhances prices in violation of law is a matter 
left to the decision of the Secretary of Agriculture instead 
of the Federal agencies created for that purpose. 

The bill was passed by the House last May. All efforts 


to amend it in the Senate failed. 
Raising the Wind 


Secretary Mellon calculates that the proposed bonus 
would cost the people a minimum of $425,000,000 per year 
during the next two years. He told the House Ways and 
Means Committee how $300,000,000 of this yearly amount 
might be raised; not that he at all approves of such addi- 
tional imposts, but, if additional burdens are to be im- 
posed (and they must be if the bonus bill is passed), they 
might be imposed as follows: 

A one-cent increase in first-class postage, to bring in 
$70,000,000; increase of second-class postage, to raise $30,- 
000,000; a tax increase of 50 cents per thousand on cigar- 
ettes—$25,000,000; increase on documentary stamps—$40,- 
000,000; a tax of two cents on each bank check—$30,000,- 
000; a license tax of 50 cents per horsepower on automobiles 
—$100,000,000; a tax of three cents per gallon on gasoline 
—$130,000,000. 

The sales tax idea is the best, thinks the Secretary; a 
retail sales tax on carefully selected items, not a general 
sales tax, for the cost and difficulty of collection of the 
latter would be prohibitive. Suggested taxes of the follow- 
ing kinds he emphatically condemns: increase of in- 
heritance taxes; increase of the corporation taxes; in- 
crease of normal taxes on incomes; a tax on stock exchange 
transactions. 

He reaffirmed his disapproval of the proposal to use pay- 
ments on the Allied war-loans for bonus payments, and 
again stated that there is no financial magic by which the 
cost of a bonus can be shifted from the shoulders of the 
American people. 

He was asked the question: “If the ban on light wines 
and beer were removed, and they were taxed sufficiently 
to raise the money for the bonus, would that disturb the 
economic equilibrium of the country?” His reply was: “No.” 

It is understood that President Harding’s flat disap- 
proval of the proposal to connect in any way the bonus bill 
and Allied war-debt payments has insured the dropping 
of that idea by those who have the bonus bill in charge. 


The Minimum Price Bill 


The Ladd Minimum Price Bill is under consideration by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. It proposes mini- 


mum prices of $1.50 a bushel for wheat, 85 cents a bushel 
for corn, 18 cents a pound for cotton, and 55 cents a pound 
for wool. It would have the Government guarantee these 
prices. The pressure upon Congress for price legislation 
comes from every section of the country and from every 
class, but not from all the people all the time. 


Disabled Soldiers 


Director Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau urges immedi- 
ate appropriation of $16,000,000 for additional hospitals 
for war veterans. Especially is it true, he says, that pres- 
ent facilities for treatment of the insane are inadequate. 


A Proposed Labor Alliance 


Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, has made overtures with a view to uniting the 
various organizations of mining and railroad employees “in 
resistance to the proposed attacks on wage scales.” If a 
complete alliance should be effected, it would bring together 
about 500,000 miners and over 1,500,000 railroad men. The 
project suggests the British Triple Alliance, which has not 
precisely achieved its objects. 














Keystone 
Gainsborough’s masterpiece, the “Blue Boy,” which has arrived 
in New York 
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International 


The War-Loans 
Justice John H. Clarke of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a remarkable address before the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, had this to say in urging cancellation of 
our war-loans to the Allies: 

When the war ended and victory came, we proudly pro- 
claimed that we would not accept a dollar of indemnity from 
the enemy. What, in the judgment: of “a candid world,” 
will be thought of us if we now insist-upon collecting tribute 
from our friends which will impose taxation on them so 
erushing as to be equivalent to enslavement for a genera- 
tion? It would be to proclaim to the world that it is bet- 
ter to have America for an enemy than for a friend. 

In 1870 Germany laid the then unprecedented war in- 
demnity of 5,000,000,000 frances upon France defeated, but 
if we collect these loans, the hand which we, her friend, 
will lay on France victorious will be threefold heavier than 
was the iron hand of Bismarck the conqueror. I do not 
like to see my country become a party to such an enterprise. 

Anti-French Propaganda 

The Standing Committee of the Society of the Cincinnati 
has adopted and published a resolution declaring its disap- 
proval of insidious propaganda in the public press of this 
country against France. Other and vigorous protests are 
multiplying. 

Walking the Rialto 

The thousands of unemployed American actors and 
actresses in New York City resent the employment in the 
city of a very considerable number of foreign actors and 
actresses, mostly English paid (it is alleged) at English 
rates. Relief has been suggested through amendment of 
the immigration laws and pressure on theatrical managers 
and producers. 


Evolution in Kentucky and in New York 

The Kentucky Senate Committee on Statutes voted to re- 
port unfavorably the bill concerning evolution, but is to 
consider another bill which would prohibit teaching in any 
university or school “of anything that would undermine or 
destroy the faith of pupils.” 

Dr. John R. Straton, the well-known Baptist minister, 
proposes to start a crusade in this State, similar to the 
Kentucky one, against “the teaching of evolution in the 
public schools as established fact.” It is pleasantly sug- 
gested that New York City Commissioner of Accounts 
Hirshfield might apply his trained critical mind to the ques- 
tion and settle it properly. 


An Important Qualification 
Dr. William H. Park’s statement declaring the pneumo- 
nia vaccine effective was quoted last week. He has since 
qualified that statement as follows: 
protect many persons, though not all. 


“The vaccine does 
It takes three in- 


Skating on the mirror basin in front of the Lincoln Memorial, W ashington 


jections, accompanied by reaction of some severity, to con- 
fer immunity, and the effect will only last through the 
winter.” = 
Influenza and Pneumonia in New York City 

The influenza and pneumonia epidemics in New York 
City are still growing (February 9). Outside New York 
City there does not seem to have been anywhere an im- 
portant increase of influenza cases. 


The Knickerbocker Theatre Disaster 

A report by five army and navy engineers on the causes 
of the collapse of the Knickerbocker Theatre in Washing- 
ton, shows twenty-one evidences of weakness in the con- 
struction. An engineer in the District of Columbia Build- 
ing Inspector’s office testified at the coroner’s inquest that 
the iron construction used for the support of the roof was 
below the requirements of the plans submitted to his office, 
and that “the insufficiency of the construction should have 
been discovered by proper inspection.” From which it ap- 
pears that builders and contractors can be scoundrels in 
Washington, where, in a district under Federal administra- 
tion, the country expects model building laws and model 
inspection under them, not to be looked for, perhaps, in 
other municipalities. 


Automobiles at Princeton 
At the instance of the Senior (undergraduate) Council, 
President Hibben of Princeton has asked the parents of 
undergraduates not to allow their sons private automo- 
biles for use while at college. The Princeton undergraduate 
might and doubtless does say: Now what do you know about 
that? 


Unemployment in New York City 


The Industrial Aid Bureau of New York City reports 
200,000 unemployed in the city. 


The Washington Conference 
The End 

HE Conference practically ended with the plenary ses- 
sion on Saturday the 4th. On Monday the Five- 
Power Naval Treaty, two Nine-Power Chinese treaties, the 
Five-Power Submarine and Poison-gas Treaty, and a sup- 
plement to the Four-Power Treaty, were signed at a plenary 
session, and President Harding made a speech, formally 
closing the Conference. At the plenary session of February 
2 certain resolutions, not to be embodied in treaties but pre- 
sumably equally binding with treaties, were adopted: the 
resolution providing for a commission to revise the rules of 
war in relation to “the new agencies of warfare”; the Board 
of Reference resolution, providing a board to which ques- 
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tions arising in connection with the principles of the Open 
Door and Equality of Opportunity in China may be referred; 
and two resolutions relating to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which declare that the operation of that railroad leaves 
much to be desired and chide China for neglect and ineffi- 
ciency. Two Chinese declarations were spread upon the 
record: one undertaking not to alienate or lease any portion 
of Chinese territory or littoral to any Power, and another 
declaring that China has no intention to effect any change 
which might disturb the present (foreign) administration 
of the Chinese maritime customs. 

One of the Nine-Power treaties relating to China is called 
the “Treaty on Chinese Integrity”; the other the “Treaty on 
the Chinese Tariff.”” These treaties embody various resolu- 
tions previously adopted by the Committee on Pacific and 
Far Eastern Affairs and later by the Conference in plenary 
session. All the important details of these treaties have 
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other. It will be more in line with the high aim of the con- 

ference to look forward to the future with hope and with 

confidence. 

The hint was taken, and the Conference did not indulge 
in “research” or “reéxamination” of the Twenty-one De- 
mands. Dr. Wang, however, was permitted to reply for 
China. 

He had in previous addresses and memoranda ably pre- 
sented China’s case on the Demands and the treaties pur- 
suant thereto; he now resumed these arguments. His style 
mirrored the dejection of his spirit. Secretary Hughes fol- 
lowed with perfunctory remarks. The speeches of Shide- 
hara and Wang were ordered spread on the record, and 
thus ended the brief and melancholy chapter of the Twenty- 
one Demands. 

The Conference in plenary session approved the spread- 
ing on the record of the speeches on the Twenty-one De- 

: mands, as it had done in the 





been sufficiently noticed in 
previous numbers of this 
journal and_ should _ be 
familiar. 

The Treaty on the Chi- 
nese Tariff embodies reso- 
lutions which contemplate 
approximate doubling of 
Chinese customs revenue. 

The Treaty on Chinese 
Integrity is of a general 
nature. It embodies the 
four famous Root resolu- 
tions and other resolutions 
which somewhat develop the 
Root “points,” but in gen- 
eral terms. Various specific 
reso!utions adopted by the 
Conference from time to 
time, which contemplate 
complete or partial relief of 
China from conditions which 
traverse Chinese sover- 
eignty, independence, and 
integrity, are not embodied 
in treaty form; such reso- 
lutions as: that providing 
for withdrawal of foreign 
post offices by January 1, 
1923; that concerning for- 
eign wireless stations; that 
providing for a commission 








case of the equally effective 
speeches on the Siberian 
Question. 


Odds and Ends 


The plenary session on 
the 4th ended with speeches 
by heads of delegation (ex- 
cept that Baron Shidehara 
spoke in place of Baron 
Kato). Mr. Balfour’s was 
the happiest. He alone of 
the conferees has lightened 
noble sentiments with 
flashes of humor. 

Senator Schanzer of Italy 
made some excellent re- 
marks on land armaments, 
including the following: 


We must not continue 
to turn in this vicious 
circle, namely, that it is 
impossible to reduce 
armaments because cer- 
tain economic questions 
are not settled, or, on the 
other hand, that the eco- 
nomic questions in 
Europe cannot be settled 
because it is impossible 
to reduce armaments. 

~ It is necessary to break 
this vicious circle, and 
this cannot be accom- 








to examine into the question international 
of the exercise of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction in 
China; and that providing for a commission to examine into 
the question of withdrawal of foreign troops and police 
from China. 

The supplement to the Four-Power Treaty interprets the 
much-debated expression in that treaty, “insular possessions 
and insular dominions,” in its relation to Japan, to include 
only the southern part of Sakhalin, Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, and the islands under Japanese mandate; thus ren- 
dering the treaty much less vulnerable to opposition in the 
United States Senate. 

The Twenty-one Demands 

The Question of the Twenty-one Demands (so-called, 
but really the Manchurian Question) was laid to rest with 
brief and simple ceremonies. Baron Shidehara made a terse 
speech, of which the following was the most important 
part: 

The Japanese delegation cannot bring itself to the con- 
clusion that any useful purpose will be served by research 


and reéxamination at this conference of old grievances which 
any of the nations represented here may have against an- 


The new Pope, Pius XI, formerly Cardinal Rutti 


plished without the co- 
operation and the good- 
will of all nations. 


Perhaps it is not true to say that Mr. Balfour alone in- 
dulged in humor. Perhaps there is a certain grim humor 
in the following of Baron Shidehara: 

No one denies to China her sacred right to govern her- 
self. No one stands in the way of China’s working out her 
own great national destiny. No one has come to the con- 
ference with any plan of seeking anything at the expense 
of China. On the contrary, every participating nation has 
shown readiness at all times to help China out of her 
present difficulties. 

Japan believes that she has made to China every possible 
concession compatible with a sense of reason, fairness and 
honor. She does not regret it. She rejoices in the thought 
that the sacrifice which she has made and that what she has 
offered will not be in vain in the greater cause of interna- 
tional friendship and good-will. 

* * * 


The Shantung Treaty was signed on the 4th. 
* * * 
The Japanese have been greatly admiréd for their excep- 
tional faculty of assimilation. Baron Shidehara showed 
in his speech at the plenary session of February 4 that he 
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Kadel & Herbert 
Cologne, first German city to erect a skyscraper on American 
plan 


had assimilated Lord Curzon and Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan. 2 

Mr. J. B. Powell, Secretary of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of China and Editor of the Weekly Revieaw of 
the Far East, has rather neatly remarked that ‘“‘the United 
States has reénunciated the policy of the Open Door in 
China in a manner clearly superior to the original declara- 
tion of 1900.” That at least is something. 

* * * 

According to Mr. Elmer Davis, who performed the func- 
tion of Greek Chorus to the play at Washington, the two 
great accomplishments of the Washington Conference were 
“moral trusteeship” and “acceptance in principle.” 

* * * 

The Chinese Eastern Railway question was ingeniously 
settled by leaving it untouched—another victory for old 
Status Quo. 


The World Congress of the Irish Race 
WORLD CONGRESS of the Irish Race, in which men 

of Irish blood from fourteen countries participated, 

met at Paris on January 21 and for a week held lively de- 
bate. Ireland itself seems to have been represented chiefly 
by irreconcilables such as Mr. de Valera, Miss MacSwiney, 
and Countess Markievicz. The invitations called the Con- 
gress an aonach, Gaelic name for those ancient Irish gath- 
erings which were a combination of assizes, fair, athletic 
and artistic meet. Politics and religion were to be avoided 
at this modern aonach; but quite inevitably, of course, it 
devoted itself pretty exclusively to politics. Mr. de Valera 
was elected presiding officer. An International Irish League 
was organized, of which the object is expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution: “The object of the international organi- 
zation is to assist the people of Ireland in their efforts to 
obtain to the full their national ideals, political, cultural, 
and economical, and secure for Ireland her rightful place 
among the free nations of the earth.” This is charmingly 
vague, and press accounts differ widely as to the general 
temper of the conferees. By some accounts the majority 
were for backing to the full Mr. de Valera’s intransigent 
programme, by other accounts the majority enthusiastically 
endorsed the experiment of the Irish Free State. The rea- 
son for such wide variation in reports is that the press was 
mostly guessing, explosive subjects being debated in secret. 
Certainly among the proposals debated was one of boycott 
of British goods by the Irish race throughout the world 
until absolute Irish independence shall have been achieved. 
It is possible that the political debates amounted to little 
more than blowing-off of steam by the “die-hards.” It is 
pleasant to turn to the non-political deliberations of the 
Congress. It was proposed to hold an “Irish Olympiad” in 
Dublin the coming August; to publish an international 
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Irish “Who’s Who”; to publish an international journal 
with Gaelic and English texts in parallel eolumns; to fur- 
ther exchanges of Irish professors with those of other coun- 
tries; and more of the like. Which of these decisions were 
adopted and what arrangements were made to carry into 
effect those adopted, we cannot say. There’s no limit to 
Ireland’s opportunity except that set by the spirit of faction. 


A Christmas Message 


HE following Christmas message to the people of India, 
informed by a disinterested love of liberty and the 
principle of Self-Determination, was signed by prominent 
American citizens (including two Federal Senators and 
one Federal Representative) ; yet various Englishmen have 
protested against it. 


The United States of America has never failed to extend 
sympathy and support to all peoples who were struggling 
for freedom. 

A short time ago our army returned from overseas after 
having brought victory to the allied cause. Our entrance 
into this great struggle was predicated upon the principle 
that the just powers of Government are derived from the 
consent of the governed; and our aid was accepted by the 
Allies upon the theory that at the close of the war peoples 
everywhere should be permitted to determine for themselves 
the character of government under which they shall live.- 
Our right not only to sympathize with the people of India 
and Ireland and Egypt who are struggling for the right 
of self-determination, but to give them active support, is 
conceded by the promises of our associates in the great war 
and sealed by the blood of gur soldiers. 

Accordingly we send our sympathy to the people of India, 
and our assurance that we will do all we may to promote 
the success of their struggle. 

The message was broadcasted in India and the zeal of the 
signers has been duly sealed in the blood of sundry Indians, 


incited thereby to acts of violence. 


The Embarrassments of Chancellor 


Wirth 


HE statement which the German Government was re- 
quired to submit to the Reparations Commission on or 
before January 29 was to include a schedule of reparation 
payments (in gold marks and in kind) for the year 1922, and 
a plan of fiscal and financial reforms. 

The statement was duly rendered. It was a document of 
great importance, of which more may be said in a future 
issue. It was only through a compromise agreement at the 
last moment with the People’s Party (the party of the great 
industrialists) that Chancellor Wirth was able to promise his 
reforms; the industrial leaders engaging themselves to sup- 
port in the Reichstag the program of legislation needed to 
give effect to his plan. 

The members of the Reparations Commission were re- 
garding the statement with cold and dubitating gaze, when 
certain things happened in Germany to make dubiety more 
dubious. Dr. Wirth appointed to the post of Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Rathenau, who is anathema to the People’s Party. 
Thereupon, it is reported, the leaders of the latter repudi- 
ated the agreement aforementioned. So Wirth must win 
them over again or find other support or throw up the 
sponge. He might ally himself with the Independent Lib- 
erals, and squeeze Capital. That would be a way; a very 
disastrous one. 

Not only is Wirth embarrassed by Stinnes and Company, 
but Radical Labor is again raising its head. Preposterous 
wage increases being demanded and refused, a national rail- 
road strike went into effect at midnight February 2-3. On 
the 5th the municipal employees of Berlin struck and cut 
off service of water, gas, and electricity in the city. The 
railroad strike was called off “provisionally” on the 7th, ap- 
parently with restoration of the status quo, and the “tech- 
nical emergency help” organization has partially restored 
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the essential services 
of water, gas, and 
electric current, but 
the prospect for future 
relations between the 
Government and Labor 
is of the gloomiest.. 

Wirth’s chief hope 
of salvation is through 
a great international 
loan. The _ develop- 
ments here briefly 
glanced at have 
greatly prejudiced his 
chance of getting that 
loan. 


The New Pope 


ARDINAL 
ACHILLE 
RATTI, Archbishop of 
Milan, was elected Pope on February 6. He assumed the 
name of Pius XI. He will continue the late Pope Benedict’s 
policy of discreet friendliness toward the Quirinal. The 
fact that he gave his benediction to the people from the 
balcony of St. Peter’s Church instead of inside the church 
is a token of this. Crowds are the same everywhere and 
always—brutal, selfish, and silly; whether gathered to see 
a bull-fight or the nominatior® of a President, or to receive 
the papal benediction. In the wild’ rush of the crowd to 
enter St. Peter’s Church many were injured and many 
women fainted. 

The choice of Ratti was very popular in Rome. He is 
sixty-four, of middle class origin, an authority on history 
and art, and a mountain climber (indeed, several of the 
Alpine summits are named after him, as he was the first 
to scale them). In the summer of 1920 Cardinal Ratti was 
Papal Nuncio at Warsaw. When the Bolshevist forces 
threatened Warsaw, he alone, it is said, of the envoys, re- 
mained at his post, urging the Poles to resist. He chose 
the name Pius XI, it is reported, “because he wanted a 
Pius to end the Roman question, which began under a 
Pius.” 

According to an official statement, the main object which 
Pope Pius proposes to himself is “universal pacification.” 
Cardinal Gasparri, a Liberal, remains Papal Secretary of 
State. 














Pacific and Atlantic 
Princess Mary of England, about to 
be married to Viscount Lascelles 


Eastern Siberia 


HE reader is advised, unless he be of a curious turn and 
unless he have a general notion of the strange hap- 
penings in Eastern Siberia since 1918, to pass by this sec- 
tion. The curious and avid reader may enjoy the follow- 
ing brief notice of not the least strange of developments 
in Eastern Siberia since the collapse of the Russian Em- 
pire: 

Russian “White” troops, said to number 3,000, represent- 
ing the anti-Bolshevist Government at Vladivostok, on 
December 22 took possession of the important town of 
Khabarovsk, at the junction of the Ussuri and Amur 
rivers, the garrison of the Far Eastern Republic (Chita 
Government) evacuating the place. The significance (po- 
litical and military) of the fact is not clear. It will be re- 
called how last spring upward of 10,000 men under Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg invaded the Transbaikalian province of 
the Far Eastern Republic and were obliterated by Musco- 
vite troops sent to the aid of the Republic; and how about 
the same time another White force entering the Amur 
province at Blagovestchensk met a similar fate. With 
these fresh examples, it would seem incredibly rash and 
stupid for a small force of 3,000 to undertake a similar ad- 
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venture unless they are strongly supported and unless’ 
their communications with Vladivostok (400 miles distant) 
are secured, or unless there has been a sudden complete 
collapse of the Far Eastern Republic. The Vladivostok 
Government in its early days fought hard for territory, but 
was not able to extend its authority beyond a small area at 
the toe of the Maritime Province. Perhaps it was saved 
by the action ‘of the Japanese ‘Government in marking off 
a neutral zone north of that area. But now the Vladivos- 
tok Government declares itself the Government of the “Pri- 
Amur Republic,” vaguely defined as including the coast- 
line from Vladivostok to the North Pole; and it might seem 
that it is starting to make good its claims. The Chita 
people, on the other hand, say that the Khabarovsk affair 
is of little military importance; that the small garrison had 
to evacuate, but the “People’s Revolutionary Army” is 
moving on Khabarovsk and will soon eat up the invaders; 
that the Japanese armed and organized the expeditionary 
force behind the neutral zone and sent them out to keep 
things stirred up in the Far Eastern territory. to discredit 
that Republic and to justify the claim of the Japanese that 
they cannot safely evacuate Siberia at present. The Japan- 
ese say that is pure fiction; that they did not arm or organ- 
ize or abet the Khabarovsk expedition; that in reference to 
this business they followed their fixed policy of abstaining 
from interference in the internal affairs of Siberia. It is 
a curious and complicated matter. There is doubtless much 
to be said for the basic claims of each of the three prin- 
cipal parties to the Siberian controversy: the Chita Gov- 
ernment, the Vladivostok Government, and the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment. It is a pity that the delegation of the Chita 
Government now at Washington has seriously discredited 
its Government and clouded the real issues by publishing 
and vouching the authenticity of documents which purport 
to show the Japanese in a very bad light—documents 
obviously forged. The delegates from Vladivostok at 
Washington declare that the Japanese are acting in good 
faith, but express the hope that they will find it possible 
to evacuate Siberian territory at an early date; on condi- 
tion, however, that they turn over to the Vladivostok Gov- 
ernment the arms which in 1920 they took from the strug- 
gling Vladivostok factions; which arms the Vladivostok 
Government would place in the hands of 20,000 old soldiers 
(former followers of Semenov, Kappel, Kalmykov, other 
White heroes) and thus accomplish its benevolent designs. 

This was the situation several weeks ago. No dispatches 
have since been received which throw any light on the 
Khabarovsk affair or subsequent events, except that 
Khabarovsk is still held by troops of the Vladivostok Gov- 
ernment. Censorship, doubtless. But who is the censor, 
and why so strict? Now that the Washington Conference 
is over, perhaps the censorship will be relaxed. 
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: Lem Hooper on Censorships 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


his newspaper and, having wiped his spectacles, 
beamed benevolently upon Court-officer Durfey. 

“Well, Durfey,” he said, “I see the free-born American’s 
inalienable right of Free Speech is being alienated once 
more down there in New York.” 

“Have they been puttin’ some more soap-box orators in 
jail for treason to the Constitution?” asked Durfey. 

“Not this time,” said Judge Hooper. “So far as I know, 
Durfey, the street orator may again mount the soap-box 
when the spirit moves him. For all I’ve heard he may put 
a tomato-box on top of the soap-box and shout until he’s 
hoarse for all any 
one cares. This 
is more serious, 
Durfey. The ) 
State of New 
York has passed 
a law that all 
movies must be 
censored, and it 
is thinking of 
passing another 
to censor all the 
theatres.” 

“IT suppose 


somebody has 
been gettin’ up 
some _ Bolshevik , 


movies and 
shows,” suggested 
Durfey. 

“Well, I’ve seen 
nothing to that 
effect in the pa- 
pers,” said Judge 
Hooper. oUt 
seems, Durfey, 
that they have a / i 
lot of fanatics ~ 
down there in 
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New York, and \ 
by some hook or —{—— , 
crook they’ve got 

ahold of the no- 

tion that a play 

is none the better 2 
because an actor on the stage says things that a man would 
be arrested for saying in the audience. They hold that when 
the drama begins to smell like a dead rat under the floor it 
is not a case of Free Speech but Loose Smell. They may 
be right. 

“The danger, Durfey, is that every law that gives a board 
of censors the right to say Thumbs down! to spoiled meat 
may give it power to say, some day, the same thing to ideas 
that need to be spoken. There is always a minority, Dur- 
fey, and it should have its right to squeak when it is stepped 
on. For that reason, Durfey, those who are forcing these 
censorships upon us have the full condemnation of this 
court. 

“You mean the fanatics?” asked Durfey. 

“I do not!” said Judge Hooper emphatically. “I’ve been a 
fanatic myself, once and again, in a way. I have taken a 
whack at Free Speech myself. I own that big lot alongside 
of my house, Durfey, and it was a fine treat to sit on my 
Porch on a Saturday afternoon and see the kids play their 
baseball there, slugging out home runs and joining together 








to chase the umpire off the lot. I loved it, Durfey, but the 
wife kicked. They made too much racket for her. And 
then those lads from down the creek began to mingle in the 
game, and the language they used was hideous, Durfey. If 
there was any vile word they had it, and they shouted it and 
screamed it in the heat of battle, and when really in earnest 
they invented a few more that were worse. And it was my 
lot, you understand, Durfey. I went out and argued with 
them, but it was no use. They had learned to be foul before 
they learned to play ball. So I put a tight fence around the 
lot. There was too much Free Speech for me, Durfey. 

“And that’s the trouble down there in New York, Durfey, 
and in other re- 

gions as well. 
“If a wave of 
) censorships 
sweeps the coun- 
try, Durfey— 
which it need not 
—there will be no 
need to blame the 
fanatics. You can 
blame the lads 
from down the 
creek. Nobody 
wants to kill Free 
Speech. But when 
one man that 
wants to make 
















some easy money 
goes to an author 
that wants. to 
make some of the 
same kind, and 
they whisper to- 
gether and tell 
each other that 
the low-browed 
lizard that was 
in the slime yes- 
terday has the 
ready-money  to- 
day, you can bet 
there’s going to 
be a nasty play 
produced. They’ll 
stage anything. 

“I see by to-day’s paper that the output of movies is 
but one-third of what is normal. The audiences have melted 
away. Whenever a screen vamp upheld Free Speech by 
leaving off another garment somebody stayed home from 
the next show. What hit the movies was not too much Free 
Speech but too much Free Screech. The most wonderful 
method of broadcasting thought, excepting printing alone, 
has fallen on evil days shamefully soon because some one 
made a bad guess. We wanted to be amused, but he thought 
we wanted to be vamped, Durfey. He did not know us. 

“And even so, Durfey, censorships are not needed. The 
courts can stop any bad play or bad motion picture. 

“Yes, your honor,” said Durfey, “but didn’t you yourself 
only yesterday tell Jack Steinbrek to go ahead and show 
that film, ‘Should Wives Bite Their Husband’s Lady 
Friends?’ when you told me it was the worst you ever saw?” 

“Now, Durfey!” Judge Hooper cautioned. “None of that, 
Durfey! We've got to be reasonable. Jack has put a lot of 
money into that new picture palace of his—and he always 
votes right, Durfey, he always votes right!” 
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Music 


“Salome,” The Philharmonic’s First Concert, The Boston Symphony 
By W. J. Henderson 


Saturday evening, February 4, for the benefit of 

the American organization aiding devastated France 
nothing less than the long silent “Salome” of Richard 
Strauss. When it was produced by Mr. Conried at the 
Metropolitan in 1907 it was driven from the stage after 
one performance as unfit to be seen or heard. When Oscar 
Hammerstein revived it with Mary Garden as Salome in 
1909 no one made a whimper. Miss Garden and Mr. Du- 
franne as well as the Hammerstein scenery were ob- 
served in the recent benefit revival and at the conclusion 
of the opera an audience which had paid $22,000 for the 
privilege of being present departed after an expression 
of modified rapture. The truth was that “Salome” had 
faded with years and before the triumphant march of 
liberty. The stage glories now in revelations far more 
thrilling than the decorous dance of the seven veils or the 
orgiastic love-making of the frenzied young daughter of 
Herodias. And what is equally disheartening, it was re- 
vealed by this latest performance that “Salome” is after 
all rather poor stuff and would seem distinctly dull if it 
had not the benefit of Mary Garden’s interesting pe1son- 
ality and her captivating movements and pungent song. 


Miss Garden fairly carried the burden of the representa- 
tion on her capable shoulders. She delivered herself of 
most of the music in a frenetic manner altogether suitable 
to the subject matter and to Strauss’s musical interpreta- 
tion of it. She had altered her costume and make-up some- 
what since the days of Hammerstein, not for the better. 
But her action was distinctly improved. This does not 
refer to the famous dance. Miss Garden ignored the his- 
torical significance of the seven veils. She did’ not wear 
them; neither did she take off more than two. Nor can it 
be said that there was anything in the dance to “bring the 
blush of shame to the cheek of modesty.” The most sug- 
gestive actions were those which followed the fondling of 
the severed head. Some of the audience while going out 
spoke of cats and catnip. 

But a paling operatic score cannot be restored to ruddy 
appearance by pink pills of this sort. The best music in 
“Salome” is that of the heroine’s final solo, her passionate 
address to the head. It is dishonest music, for the scene 
is disgusting. But it is nearly all of “Salome” that still 
has life. Nothing of large importance has taken place in 
the operatic world outside the production of Dr. Strauss’s 
lyric drama. Miss Garden introduced a new singer of 
florid music in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Jan. 28. Maria Ivogun, already 
well known in Teutonic cities, proved to be a soprano with 
a beautiful voice of moderate power and large compass. 
She sang Rosina very well indeed, showing not only a 
sensitive appreciation of melodic line and a well marked 
rhythm, but both delicate fancy and quiet humor. She was 
the foremost figure in a vivacious and pleasing presenta- 
tion of the old opera buffa which fares much better in a 
small theatre like the Manhattan than in the devouring 
spaces of the Metropolitan. 

Wilhelm Mengelberg resumed his duties as one of the 
Philharmonic Society’s company of conductors in the first 
concert of the Tuesday night series given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on January 31. At the concert of 
Friday, February 3, he introduced to New Yorkers a fifteen- 
year-old Hungarian girl, Erna Rubinstein, violin virtuoso. 
She was heard in the Mendelssohn concerto. Her playing 


Ts Chicago Opera Company brought forward on 


disclosed an exceptional talent and a perfectly normal im- 
maturity of conception. She played with most beautiful 
tone and a technic of the highest order and with genuine 
musical instincts clearly revealed. If she is not spoiled 
by glorification in her youth, she may develop into a great 
artist. 


On January 2 the Boston Symphony Orchestra per- 
formed for the first time here the second symphony of 
Karol Szymanowski, a Polish composer now in this coun- 
try. The composition had a certain dignity and serious 
aspiration to commend it; but, like so much of the music 
devoted to the publication of melodic distortions and har- 
monic complications, it seemed never to arrive anywhere. 
These “long-tailed birds of paradise that float through 
heaven and cannot light” are excessively wearisome. One 
burns with the desire that they will sit down somewhere, 
and possibly keep quiet. There is ugliness enough in the 
world without making more and gravely calling it art. 

The Society of the Friends of Music gives much of its 
time and money to the production of music by Gustave 
Mahler. On November 6 it introduced his song cycle 
“Des Knaben Wunderhorn” with Elena Gerhardt as the 
singer and Arthur Bodanzky, high priest of the Mahler 
cult, as the conductor. On February 1 it presented the 
same composer’s “Das Lied von der Erde” which its creator 
calls a symphony with contralto and tenor solos, but which 
is none the less an elaborate song cycle with orchestral 
accompaniment. The texts of the six songs are by four 
Chinese poets of the classic era, the eighth century. They 
are beautiful poems, having something of the philosophic 
flavor of Omar Khayyam, who laid much stress on the 
futility of life and the importance of drowning thought in 
the flowing bowl. 


In certain passages of his setting Mahler has risen to 
imaginative heights and eloquent expression, though he 
has not attained the spontaneity of utterance found in the 
other song cycle already mentioned. His composition for 
the most part impresses one as the work of a man of 
high resolve and unflagging industry. One feels that his 
imagination is continually under the lash of a passionate 
desire to accomplish something. One result of the musi- 
cian’s incessant struggle is an overelaboration of details. 
His orchestral background is crowded with instrumental 
illustrations. The broad simplicity of line which charac- 
terizes the masterpieces of all. the arts is obscured, and 
where the subject seems to clamor for something like Greek 
architectural nobility we find rather the voluptuous ara- 
besques of the baroque. 


But it is an important composition and the Friends of 
Music deserve thanks for its production. They brought 
Mme. Charles Cahier all the way from Vienna to sing 
the contralto solos and she sang them admirably. But 
her presence caused some to wonder whether there were 
no singers at home equal to what appeared to be a not 
insurmountable task. 

The Society of the Friends of Music produced on Sun- 
day afternoon in Town Hall “Four Sacred Songs” by 
Lazar Saminsky for orchestra and mixed chorus and “Der 
Abend” by Samuel Thewman for soprano and contralto 
solos, choir of women, and chamber music accompaniment. 
These Friends of Music seem to be particularly friendly 
to Arthur Bodanzky and others attached to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, from which on this occasién were drawn the 
solo singers, the orchestra and Mr. Thewman. 
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Books In Fine Bindings 
Limited Editions and Standard Sets 


HE Macy Library of Fine Bindings and 
Standard Sets is notable both for the beauty 


of its books and for the scope of authors and 
subjects. 


The fine bindings include the works of Continental 
and American binders; there are bindings to delight 
the book collector as well as the lover of the beauti- 
ful. And the standard sets are all-embracing, 
taking in titles dear and familiar to all readers. 


All Are Priced Considerably 
Less Than Elsewhere 
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Expository Series 
By CHARLES R. ERDMAN. D. D. 


Professor of Practical Theology Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Gospel of Mark Cloth, 200 pages. 60 cents, postpaid 


“The analysis is simple and accurate, while the exposition is direct and simple, with a simplicity 
only found in the heart aglow with the message it brings to us,’’—Hpiscopal Recorder. 


The Gospel of John The Acts 

Cloth, 178 pages. 60 cents, postpaid Cloth, 176 pages. $1.00, postpaid 
_ “The purpose of the author is, in the opening “The exposition of The Acts is necessarily 
eighteen verses, and clearly stated in the closing brief, but it contains the results of study and of 
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A day or two later he found that he 
had been too hasty. A book-dealer told 
him that there were two novels which 
men who like a good story are simply 
“eating up.” One of them has the 
rather difficult title of “Andivius Hedu- 
lio” and the other is called “Scara- 
mouche.” But as I am pledged to re- 
frain from comment this week upon 
books so recent as these, I will pass on. 

I forget who it was who said: “When 
a new book comes out, I read an old 
one.” (To be honest, I never knew— 
so how could I forget?) But this rather 
priggish saying, like so many of the 
sayings about books, has always struck 
me as offensive. The affectation of be- 
ing behind the times is no more admira- 
ble than a strained endeavor to be ahead 
of them. The honesty of Max Beer- 
bohm, in the note preceding “A Christ- 
mas Garland,” is refreshing. He writes 
that “all our higher-toned newspapers” 
keep Stevenson’s remark about “playing 
the sedulous ape” to the great writers 
of the past “set up in type always, so 
constantly does it come tripping off the 
pens of all higher-toned reviewers.” 
Mr. Beerbohm adds: “I, in my own 
very inferior boyhood, found it hard to 
revel in so much as a single page of 
any writer earlier than Thackeray. 
This disability I did not shake off, alas, 
after I left school. There seemed to be 
so many live authors worth reading. I 
gave precedence to them, and, not being 
much of a reader, never had time to 
grapple with the old masters.” 

This is an unusual confession to find 
in print; it may be unique. The poor 
reviewer is almost the only man who 


has to read new books. The book dealer’ 


is happily exempt from reading any- 
thing. As for all the others, the liter- 
ary critics, wherever they are, the au- 
thors, professors of literature, and 
librarians—they speak as persons who 
carry “a well-thumbed Horace” in the 
pocket always. I have heard groups of 
them talk in a manner which made me 
think that a personal search would re- 
veal two or three incunabula apiece. 


The trouble is with the definition of 
a new book. It has come to mean one 
published not earlier than yesterday 
afternoon. An author who has not 
written a book for a year, it has been 
said, has something gravely the matter 
with him, and probably he’s dead. The 
gloomy reviewer of books quoted at the 
beginning of this page was thinking of 
books of the present season. It is a 
great comfort to set your limit at some 
convenient date, say, 1593, and declare 
to yourself that you will worry about 
nothing earlier than that. 

A colleague of mine has even a sim- 
pler solution; he declares in all sincer- 
ity that nothing of any importance 
whatever has been written since 443 
B. C., the year of the death of Pindar, 
and he lives up to this belief. Mr. Doo- 
ley had another good plan. The Bible 
and Shakespeare were the only books in 
his library, and he sat serene behind 
their bulwarks.’ “Do you read them all 
the time?” somebody asked him. “I nivir 
read thim,” he said. “I use thim fr 
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purposes of difinse. They sthand be- 
tween me an’ all modhren litrachoor. I’ve 
built thim up into a kind iv breakwather, 
I says, an’ I set behind it ca’m an’ con- 
tint while Hall Caine rages without.” 


Perhaps there is something to be said 
for the old fellow and his “When a new 
book appears I read an old one.” An 
earlier one—with that amendment, I ac- 
cept the statement, in principle. It has 
already been recorded on this page that 
the best thing about “If Winter Comes” 
is that it has set many people reading 
Mr. Hutchinson’s better work, the com- 
edy, “Once Aboard the Lugger.” My 
enthusiasm for Mr. Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, in the light of his new book, is 
muffled. But that does not spoil my lik- 
ing for “Java Head,” and, indeed, it 
has started me reading the three stories 
in his book, “Gold and Iron.” The first 
of these seems to be published by itself 
as “Wild Oranges’—I quote from it as 
an example of its style: 

“Night had fallen on the shore, but the 
water still held a pale light; in the East 
the sky was filled with an increasing, cold 
radiance. It was the moon, rising swiftly 
above the flat land. The moonlight grew 
in intensity, casting inky shadows of the 
spars and cordage across the deck, making 
the light in the cabin a reddish blur by 
contrast. The icy flood swept over the 
land, bringing out with a new emphasis 
the close, glossy foliage and broken facade 
—it appeared unreal, portentous. The 
odors of the flowers, of the orange blos- 
soms, uncoiled in heavy, palpable waves 
across the water, accompanied by the owl’s 
fluctuating cry. 

If Compton Machensie’s new novel 
does not take your fancy, the question 
arises, Have you read that amazing 
story, “Sylvia Scarlett”—a sort of 
modern “Peregrine Pickle,” with its 
scenes changing as rapidly as a flicker- 
ing moving picture? If Booth Tarking- 
ton seems to have fallen, temporarily, 
into the valley of gloom, you may go 
back to the stories of Penrod, the one 
boy in American literature who follows 
not unworthily in Tom Sawyer’s foot- 
steps. H. G. Wells is engaged, in the 
genial manner of the lover of all man- 
kind, in a little war against France. 
But this is a good time to get his “The 
Country of the Blind’—a volume of 
short stories which in their especial 
field have never been surpassed. Conan 
Doyle’s spiritualistic researches make 
many readers long for the days of the 
great detective of Baker Street—and 
these days are beginning again. In the 
meantime some of us will reach for the 
shelf which holds “Round the Fire 
Stories,” “Sir Nigel,” and “The Refu- 
gees.” Max Beerbohm has never writ- 
ten more characteristically witty pages 
than in the opening of his “The Happy 
Hypocrite,” now handsomely repub- 
lished. Edgar Lee Masters has not re- 
peated, lately, the fine simplicity of the 
“Spoon River Anthology.” The epitaph 
on Anne Rutledge, Lincoln’s sweetheart, 
from that book has recently been carved 
on her gravestone. And, a good lesson 
to our piffling realists, ‘Arthur Morri- 
son’s “Tales of Mean Streets” is now 
available again in the Modern Library 
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day—FREE. 
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Book Reviews 


The Social Philosophy of 
Carlyle and Ruskin 


THE SocraL PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE AND 
RUSKIN. By Frederick William Roe. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany. 


HIS is a clear and able account of 
social observations and _ specula- 
tions passing from master to disciple 
and covering jointly over fifty years, 
from 1834 to 1884. Both men saw viv- 
idly the brutalizing of the workman 
under the new factory system, both at- 
tacked the system indignantly, and both 
had remedies. Equally they ridiculed 
a political economy which rendered its 
accounts only in commodities and cash, 
and pleaded for a national economy that 
should take into account such vital 
values as the contentment and intelli- 
gence of the workman, the kindness, 
moderation, and wisdom of the em- 
ployer, the social value of the thing 
produced in the factory, the effect not 
merely of earning but of spending. To- 
gether they felt that labor must be un- 
shackled and ennobled. 

And here master and pupil somewhat 
parted company. Carlyle assumed that 
under wise and inspiring leadership the 
workman would regard his task as a 
high and sacred duty. Ruskin sought 
rather to make the task creative, as in 
the happier Middle Ages it had been, 
hence a joy. But if the motives for en- 
nobling the task differed, the method 
of reform was identical. Neither ex- 
pected or wanted the workman to be 
anything but a workman. They merely 
longed to make his lot more self-re- 
specting and joyous. Both assumed 
that the trouble came of defective lead- 
ership, was the fault of negligent, pros- 
perous people. The remedy was simply 
wise and kindly leadership, benefits 
conferred from above. Ruskin’s own 
St. George’s Guild was the miniature 
model of~ that industrial feudalism 
which he and his master thought neces- 
sary. 

Strangely, neither dreamt that the 
workman might refuse good leadership, 
might wish not a better human condi- 
tion but simply more material goods, 
might indulge equalitarian visions and 
class hatreds. Rather nobly they de- 
clined to face in the workman a capac- 
ity for error equal to that of his em- 
ployer. Thus the practical programme 
of both our prophets has proved largely 
unavailable. 

Professor Roe has no difficulty in 
showing that the passion for industrial 
reform is as much due to these men of 
letters as to the professional agitators. 
His account is written with force and 
dignity and with a discriminating sym- 
pethy. As to the deficient realism of 
Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s outlook upon 
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we are probably safe in assuming, with 
these two Victorian seers, that there 
can be no real or permanent settlement 
which is based on an arbitrary equali- 
tarianism, and on the leadership of in- 
ferior intelligences. Our present ex- 
periments in harmonizing employer and 
workman are not so successful that we 
can afford to regard Ruskin and Car- 
lyle as obsolete even on the practical 
side. Certainly labor has learned from 
them more slowly than capital that the 
social question is as much a moral as an 
economic question. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


The Book of Job 


THE Book or Jos. By Morris Jastrow. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


HE late Professor Jastrow’s opinion 
as to the inconsistency to be 
expected from a Job in the dis- 
cussion of the eternal problem of 
the justification of the ways of God 
to man is worth as much or as little 
as another’s. To the student of liter- 
ature it is entirely conceivable that 
Job may have passed through many 
moods, shading from rebellion and 
self-justification to resignation, and 
that the reflection of these moods in a 
literary masterpiece gives rise to the 
appearance of contradictions which 
some Hebraists pronounce incompati- 
ble with unity of authorship. What 
the layman wishes to know is the pre- 
cise cogency of the linguistic evidence 
for differing chronological strata in 
the book of Job. Experts are pretty 
generally agreed that the speech of 
Elihu is a later addition. But ex- 
perts used to tell us that the earlier 
and later portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey could be detected by linguistic 
analysis, and we now know that that is 


not so. But however it may be with |, 


the speech of Elihu, there seems to be 
little definite evidence from the lan- 
guage to support the many other in- 
genious excisions and _ transpositions 
with which Professor Jastrow works 
out his complicated theory of the his- 
tory and structure of the book and of 
the process by which it was converted 
from a drama of agnostic scepticism 
to a pious and orthodox theodicy. His 
reliance in this volume is almost wholly 
on general philosophical and literary 
considerations which any intelligent 
reader can test for himself. 

This is not the place for a critical 
examination of the new translation 
of the book of Job that forms the sec- 
ond half of Professor Jastrow’s vol- 
ume. There can of course be no ques- 
tion of his scholarship. But experts 
seem to be of the opinion that in this 
case it has been sometimes deflected in 
the interests of his theories. It need 
hardly be added that any book from 
Professor Jastrow is worth reading, 
and that whatever may be the ulti- 
mate judgment on his speculations, his 
discussion of the entire history and 
problem of the book of Job is a stimu- 
lating and instructive introduction to 
the Study of a question that is of per- 
ennial interest. PaUL SHOREY 
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Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, 
has been teaching men and women everywhere 
how to keep fit—‘‘on edge’—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjoy 
doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized, in- 
door man is a “captive animal,’”’ just as much as 
a tiger in a cage. But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he needs 
to keep fit—he stretches, turns and twists his 
“trunk muscles’—the very same muscles that 
tend to become weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set to 
anne music on phonograph records, They sup- 
ply exactly the right movements to put these 
vitally important “trunk muscles’? into the pink 
of condition, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a voice 
on the record calling out the commands, are all 
you need to keep your whole body in splendid 
condition—and they take only 10 minutes a day. 
You will also receive a. set of handsome charts, 
with actual photographs showing exactly the move 
to make at each command. It is simple as A-B-C. 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” combined with the Health Builder Sys- 
tem will do for you—without a dollar of ex- 
pense. We will send you, entirely free, a sample 
phonograph record carrying two of the special 
movements, with a voice giving the directions 
and commands, and specially selected music to 
exercise to, Also a free chart showing positions, 
with complete directions. Get this free record, 
put it on a phonograph, and try it. There is 
no obligation—the record is yours to keep. Just 
enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with 
the coupon to cover postage, packing, etc. Send 
coupon—today—now—to Health Builders, Dept. 
362, Oyster Bay, New York. 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 
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Prof. CASSIUS J. KEYSER, of Columbia 
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nificance for the future welfare of men, 
women and children everywhere throughout 
the world.” : 
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For progressive Bible study 
a good Bible dictionary 
is indispensable 


ANY Bible students regretfully 
find that their time is almost 
entirely occupied with the nec- 

essary pursuits of daily living, with 
little time remaining for self-develop- 
ment or mental improvement, espe- 
cially that of a religious nature. As a 
result, Bible study for many falls into 
an adjunct interest instead of a first 
consideration. If the average Bible 
student is compelled by his force of 
circumstances to do his studying sub- 
ordinately to his other duties, then a 
dictionary of brief but essential form 
should appeal to him. Such a diction- 
ary is this one by Professor Davis. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE 


THIRD REVISED EDITION 
By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., with 


the co-operation of the late B. B. WARFIELD, 
D.D., LL.D., and GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Attractively bound in three 
styles: 
$4.00 postpaid 
Half Leather.. 5.00 postpaid 
Full Leather... 8.00 postpaid 





“*We consider this one of the most sat- 
isfactory dictionaries in print. It is really 
a dictionary of the Bible, and not of 
things about the Bible. The illustrations 
are real illustrations, and not ‘might be 
imaginations’ of some fertile minded 
artist. When you look for information 
it is to be found. We know of no dic- 
tionary better suited to the work of the 
Bible student and the Bible teacher." 
-The Religious World. 











Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work 
(The Westminster Press) 


Headquarters: PH{LADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building” 


New York. 156 Fifty Ave. Nashville. 711 Church St. 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. St Louis, 411 N. Tenth St, 
Cincinnati, 420 K1lm St. San Francisco, 278 Post St, 


Atlanta, (Codored), 200 Auburn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bullding, Sixth Ave. and Wood St. 
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SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughing, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve _catarrhal and asthmatic 
conditions. Not candy but a cough 
remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. ,Ine, 
lew Yor London Toronto 





What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 

weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis a cheer. From the 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 

tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- Nation Ss 

pendent home paver that tells the story ofthe Cc + 

world’s news in an interesting, understandable a | 

way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 

finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 

stories and miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and 

is a mine of information. Send 2% cents and we will send the 

Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 

us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 

The Pathfinder, 687 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C 
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The Bankers Say — 


ERSISTENT inequalities in the re- 

cession of various classes of prices 
toward prewar levels are particularly 
noted by the nation’s banks in their cur- 
rent reviews of business. The resist- 
ance of certain classes of labor to wage 
reductions commensurate with the cur- 
tailment of income suffered by the 
majority of workers is also subject to 
extensive comment. As to prices the 
main irregularity is found to be due to 
the failure of retail prices to fall as 
greatly as wholesale prices, so that the 
buying power of agricultural and other 
wholesale producers is still greatly im- 
paired. In respect to wages, building, 
mining and transportation labor is 
deemed as clinging to unjustifiably high 
scales. The two latter impede reduc- 
tion of railway rates and fuel costs in 
manufacture and therefore render more 
difficult the return of normal business 
activity for which general industrial, 
commercial and financial improvements 
have prepared the way. 

The National City Bank of New York 
says on these points: “The processes 
of readjustment are working slowly, 
but undoubtedly progress is being made 
in restoring the industrial balance 
which is necessary to full industrial ac- 
tivity. Cotton mills in eastern Connec- 
ticut and in Rhode Island recently have 
put into effect a 20 per cent. wage re- 
duction. The reduction is needed to 
lower the price of cotton goods, and the 
same may be said of woolen goods. All 
kinds of clothing cost too much, and are 
out of line with the prices of raw mate- 
rials. The coal miners have set up a 
claim to an advance of 20 per cent. at 
the expiration of their contract April 
1st. Undoubtedly the miners had a 
hard year in 1921, on account of the re- 


duced consumption of coal, but the rem- , 


edy is not by raising the price of coal 
still higher. Coal shares with railroad 
charges a greater responsibility for the 
industrial depression than is borne by 
anything else. The situation will not 
be righted until transportation and fuel 
are both cheaper. The remedy for the 
distress of the coal miners is not in 
higher wages and dearer coal but in 
cheaper coal and steadier employment. 
Nothing but disappointment will come 
from blind disregard of economic law.” 

The same fundamental truths are 
emphasized by the Braddock National 
Bank, Braddock, Pa.,—“The urgent 
need is to bring the country once more 
to a safe price and wage basis. This 
must be done as soon as possible, since 
the prevalent uncertainty about further 
revisions of merchandise prices, wage 
schedules, and freight rates is a press- 
ing deterrent in many lines of indus- 
trial effort. These readjustments so far 
have been very uneven and, in the judg- 
ment of business experts, it is felt that 
the farmers’ purchasing power this 
year will be increased largely through 
a reduction in the things they have to 
buy, rather than the things they have 
to sell. This bank speaks of the im- 
portance of building construction “be- 
cause of exorbitant rentals which still 


prevail at various centers due largely to 

the abnormal wages and working con- . 
ditions which have been the compelling 

factor retarding recovery in this essen- 

tial industry. Shortage of dwelling 

space in some cities is really appalling 

and contributes probably as much as 

any other single factor to elevate the 

cost of living.” 

In the South the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., points out that 
“the continuance of unemployment, 
even though improvement is _ noted, 
makes it impossible for many workers 
to buy anything but absolute necessi- 
ties, and the belief generally prevailing 
that retail prices have not declined in 
the same proportion with prices at. 
wholesale encourages the hope that fur- 
ther reductions will be made. Some re- 
ports state that the failure of the re- 
tailers to follow the downward trend of 
wholesale prices is tending to curtail 
buying by the ultimate consumer.” 

Brief excerpts from other banks, 
East and West, bring out their varied, 
but consistent, viewpoints on this chop- 
py price and wage situation. The Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York: “Help for present condi- 
tions, with respect to the farmer and 
every other worker, lies in a speedy 
alignment of the wages and prices 
which are now out of line with the gen- 
eral level, in a reduction of taxation, 
and in a restoration of sound conditions 
of finance.” The American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.: “The farm 
value of thirty-three principal grain, 
vegetable and fruit crops of 1921 has 
been estimated at 5,676 million dollars, 
compared with 9,075 in 1920 and 13,- 
690 in 1919. The farmer’s income has 
been cut 40 per cent. during the past 
year and more than 60 per cent. in two 
years as evidenced by the amount he 
has realized from his grain, fruit and 
vegetable crops. His income from live- 
stock has suffered even more.” Not 
only the farm proprietor but also the 
farm laborer has suffered an acute in- 
come shrinkage, the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank showing that agricul- 
tural wages in that district fell from 
about $56 in 1920 to about $36 in 1921. 
The First National Bank, Boston: 
“There seems to be another wave of 
disinclination to buy on the part of the 
consumer. This reluctance is simply 
a direct reflection of reduced purchas- 
ing power. The farmer, with his busi- 
ness and income thoroughly deflated, 
cannot exchange his products for the 
normal amounts of manufactured goods, 
transportation and coal, in which lines 
there has been only partial deflation. 
This unbalanced condition makes for 
inactive business. A powerful and nat- 
ural corrective is now at work in the 
shape of very keen competition.” 

An identity of general viewpoint 
with that of these American banks 
comes from Canada, the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce of Toronto saying: “Trad- 
ers and manufacturers have apparent- 
ly realized that trade is only possible 
when people are willing to buy, and 
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that to bring this about prices will have 
to be lowered. Important reductions in 
price have already been made, and 
others may be expected as a result of 
the adjustment in wages now taking 
place. Railway employees have formal- 
ly withdrawn their protest against the 
reduction made in 1921. The necessity 
for lowering the cost of production is 
now frankly acknowledged, while to 
bring this about both employers and 
employed are now codperating more ef- 
fectively. As yet, however, buying con- 
tinues to be of a day-to-day character, 
and few will venture to place orders for 
the summer or fall trade until the prices 
of agricultural produce become steadier 
and the goods required by the farmer 
reach a price level more in accordance 
with the value of what he has to sell.” 


The Royal Bank of Canada, in Mon- 
treal, sees the international significance 
of price irregularity and resistance to 
wage adjustments. It says of Eng- 
land’s world trade position in this re- 
gard: “England depends on foreign 
trade for prosperity to a far greater 
extent than does the United States, and 
she is suffering at the present time 
from her inability to dispose of a nor- 
mal quantity of goods in Europe and 
elsewhere. Improvement depends on an 
increase in the purchasing power of 
Europe, an increase which may be 
brought about in two different ways: 
(1) by the production of a larger vol- 
ume of goods which these European 
countries could send abroad in exchange 
for imports; (2) by the reduction of 
English prices to a point at which 
poorer countries would be able and will- 
ing to buy. Before the war, the low 
cost of living in England made it pos- 
sible for labor to accept low wages, and 
for industries to produce high class 
goods at a price which rendered Eng- 
lish manufactured products almost su- 
preme in many markets. Since 1914, 
English labor has succeeded in obtain- 
ing higher real wages, and now is fight- 
ing reductions. 
wages are fully compensated for by in- 
creased efficiency, reductions are inevi- 
table. In one way or another England 
must attain a minimum cost of produc- 
tion, for only in that way can she sell 
the necessary volume of goods. No 
producer can, with profit, hold his 
goods for prices which his customers 
cannot afford to pay; wheat, cotton, 
sugar, and many other commodities, | 
have had to be disposed of at greatly | 
reduced rates, from which England, for | 
one, has benefitted conspicuously.” The | 
bank points out that “the sharp decline 
in prices in the United States, especial- | 
ly in the prices of agricultural prod- | 
ucts, has resulted in Europe obtaining 
its requirements of foodstuffs, and of 
cotton and other raw materials, at bar- 
gain prices.” It holds that a material 
downward movement “must take place 
In the goods which England manufac- 
tures. The possibility of obtaining im- 
ports at moderate prices will be of ma- 
terial assistance to the European coun- 
tries that are struggling to rehabilitate 
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W omrath’s Library 


Offers this Selection of ienewseting 
titles for the booklover. 
copies at REDUCED PRICES. 

Pub. Our 

Price. Price. 
*~ Poems of John Keats. Edited by 
De Selincourt. With an introduc- 

ton NG MIOLOB o:0:5. 0 b:0:086,0;0.0:9:0. 0, 6.4.0 $5.00 $3.00 
Some British Ballads. Illustrated with 
sixteen full-page, colored illustra- 

tions by Arthur Rackham......... 5.00 3.00 
In_the Tracks of the Trades. By 
Lewis R. Freeman. [Illustrated with 
48 full: -page photographs by the 

MANN «sagan Sanne 9n81s, Smseieinie:s 48; bss 5.00 2.50 
sane the Hill-Folk of Algeria. Being 
an Account of Three Winters’ So- 
journ Among Primitive Berber Tribes 
of the Aures Mountains. By M. W. 
Hilton-Simpson, F.R.G.S. With 

maps and many a eecaseiee 6.00 3.00 
The Great South Land. ._H. 
Koebel, author of "Argentine, Past 

BIRD OMEN i165. 6:6 cis 6-0. s106-0.e08- 08:0 4.50 1,75 
Japan at First Hand. By Joseph I. C. 

arke. With 165 iitustrations 3.50 1.75 
Bird Behavior, Psychical and Physio- 
logical. By Frank Finn. F. Z. &.. 
author of ‘Birds of the Country- 


eee 2.50 1.25 
Westminster Cathedral and Its Archi- 

tect. By Winefride D. L’Hopital. 

With an introduction by Prof. W. R. 

Lethaby, F.R.1. B.A. With 160 

illustrations. Two volumeg....... 12.00 4.25 
—: A Popular History from 

1847. By Joseph McCabe, author 

of ‘ on I of the Romanoffs’ 3.50 1.75 
Man’s Unconscious Spirit. By Wilfrid 

Lay, Ph. D., author a **Man’s Un- 

conscious Conflict,’ etc........... 2.00 1.00 


Prices include tg Send for our catalog of 
USED BY A FEW 
Books GOOD AS NEW 
By all means be on our Mailing List 


- WOMRATH’S LIBRARY 


Mail Order Dep’t., 21IN West 45th St., N. Y. 
Ask Us How to Rent Books by Mail. 




















Whatever book you want 
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has it, or will get it 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 














PNEUMONIA 


By Dr. Frederick T. Lord 


A popular, non-technical sum- 
mary of our present knowledge 
regarding pneumonia, with sug- 





gestions for prevention and treat- 
ment. 


$1.00 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Cambridge, Mass. 
TAS SET 


HE Independent and the Weekly Review 

invites inquiries from its readers pertain- 

ing to travel for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc, This department 
is under the supervision of an expert who has 
personally made many of the trips she recom- 
mends, and is able to speak from intimate knowl- 
edge of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. 
Reservations will be made for you and tickets 








their industries.” 


purchased if you desire, 











A Good Book Is 
Never Old! 


Here are a few titles of 
last year and the year 
before whose brightness 
time can never dull. 


Back to 
Methuselah 


By Bernard Shaw 
This marvelous drama of creative evo- 
lution is of even more than usual in- 
terest just now because it is to be 
produced in New York this month by 
the Theatre Guild. A full list of 
Shaw titles will be sent on request. 


$2.25 


By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius 
An epic of the Kansas prairie which 
has taken permanent high place 
among the best novels of the Middle 
West. $1.75 


Woman 
and the 


New Race 


By Margaret Sanger 
This book has come to be accepted 
as the standard work on Birth Con- 
trol in America. An impassioned yet 
finely logical appeal to all America 
to grant its women the right of_vol- 
untary motherhood. $2.00 


New Classics 
in Art 


New editions of this justly famous 
series containing from 300 to 500 re- 
productions of the work of each artist. 


Correggio ..cccccccccccces $5.00 
DONGIONO cies ccccisicisnsoncs 6.00 
Fra Angelico ............ 6.00 
Murillo ....... ienwelearsielme 6.00 
PRRINIOI oo. as 6 8a bai eleis erste tie 6.00 
L115) a rararerperate 6.00: 
ROU GRI so oi 00 widika die cednsce 6.00 
VGIASGUCE 2c ccccccccecvces 6.00 
10 CS ee renee, <r 9.00 
Rembrandt ............... 10.00 
Michelangelo ............. 5.00 
NUON so caie direc sss 36ccee'e 10.00 


The Lotus Library 


Of Continental Masterpieces 

A list of fifty-seven novels by the 
best known European authors. Ad- 
mirable translations of the greatest 
French, German, Russian, Turkish 
and Italian novels otherwise unob- 
tainable in English. 

The Lotus Library affords you 
ready access to the finest fiction the 
world has_ yet produced. Finely 
translated, handsome in appearance 
and at a price to please the purse. 


Flexible binding. Pocket size Each, $1.50 
Complete catalogue on request 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and 27th St, New York 
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THREE BOOKS 
OF ENDURING VALUE 


Richard Swann Lull’s 


Evolution 
of the Earth and 
Its Inhabitants 


The book to which H. G. Wells 
refers all readers of the Outline of 
History who wish to know more of 
“the beginnings.” 

“As good a summary as we have in 
English of the evidence for evolution 
in its various phases.”—America. 


Second printing. Octavo, cloth. 208 pages. 
Profusely illustrated, Index. $3.00 net. 


Elsworth Huntington's 
Civilization 
and Climate 


The book which first pointed 
out the vital influence of climate 
upon life and development. 


“The value of the book must not be 
underestimated. Professor 
Huntington has arrayed an imposing 
host of facts and statistics that show 
beyond a doubt that climate has a great 
effect on energy and so on civilization.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


Third large printing. Octavo. cloth. 333 
pages. Diagrams. Index. $3.50 net. 


George Wharton Pepper's 


A Voice 
from the Crowd 


The splendid expression by the 
new senator from Pennsylvania of 
a layman’s hopes and wishes for 
the Church. 


“Few utterances about the Church or 
about the state of religion today are 
more sound or stimulating. . . . . 
There are many laymen who will feel 
grateful for Mr. Pepper’s clear and 
effective expression of the churchgoer’s 
real desires and ideals.”——North Ameri- 
can Review. 

Third large printing. Small octavo. cloth. 

207 pages. $1.75 net. 


Yale University Press 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
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How to Study 
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This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS . 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


| By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
|Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. Old Friends in Old Books. 

1. What characters, found in the books that 
you have read at any time in your life, 
do you think of as “old friends’? Tell 
why any one of these characters interests 
you especially? : 

Make a numbered list of the famous book 
characters named in the article. Are you 
acquainted with any of these persons? If 
you are, tell something about at least one, 
telling it in such a way that you will in- 
terest others, and lead to the reading of 
a good book. . 

In what famous books do the characters ap- 
pear? The “Century Dictionary of Names” 
will help you to answer the question. 

. What great difference is there between 
modern novels and the great novels of the 
past? 

. What books have you read more than once? 
What qualities in those books led you to 
re-read them? 

. Explain the quotation from Southey. In 

what ways are good books “faithful 
friends” ? 
Under what circumstances did Macbeth 
regret that he did not have “troops of 
friends”? Explain why the reference to 
Macbeth is appropriate in an essay on 
books. 

. Write a short essay on “Some of the Good 
Friends I Have Met in Books.” F 


. Twenty-Two Years Ago. 


. Make a list of the books named in the 
articlee How many of these books are in 
your school or community library? Ask 
your librarian to tell you which books 
would interest you most. Tell about any 
of the books that you have read. 

Tell something about the literary work of 
every one of the ten writers whose pic- 
tures appear in connection with the article. 
Whisht O’ Night. 

By what feeling is the writer of the poem 
moved ? 

How is the reader affected by the swing 
of the verse, and by the internal rhymes? 
Show how the writer gains power by repe- 
tition. 

Is the poem more appropria‘e for read'ng 
aloud, or for singing? Give a reason for 
your answer. 

- Lem Hooper on Censorship. 

Imagine that Justice of the Peace Lem 
Hooper is a real person. Write him a let- 
ter in which you tell him why you hold the 
same beliefs on censorship that he holds, 
or else why you disagree with his belie*s. 

. Write a somewhat similar dialogue-essay 
in which you imagine the janitor of your 
school talking to one of his friends about 
the pupils in your school. Make his criti- 
cism of the pupils both humorous and 
well-founded. 


. New Books and Old. 
What classes of books appear in he list 
of “Books of the Decade”? Explain the 
characteristics of every class. 

. What makes any one of these books a 
book well worth remembering? 

» The Battle of the Books. 
Underline, in every article by a publisher, 
the one sentence in that article that you 
think conveys the most important thought. 
Explain every such sentence. 
Tell orally any one of the anecdotes about 
the publication of well-known books. 
What reasons do the publishers give for 
the life of certain books, or of certain types 
of books? 
What do the publishers say concerning the 
demand for old books? How do they ac- 
count for the demand, or the lack of de- 
mand? 
Make a list of ten important books named 
in the articles. Tell something about at 
least two of these books. 


| Vil. Are We Ready for Industrial Slavery? 


1. Consider the article an example of argu- 
mentation. What is the proposition that 
the writer wishes to establish? What are 
his principal arguments in support of that 
proposition ? 

Give a talk in which you explain in full 
your own reasons for agreeing, or for dis- 
agreeing, with the writer of the article. 
Give a grammatical analysis of the first 
sentence of the article. 


History, Civies and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. Slavs, Teutons, and the Rest of Us, Tak- 
ing Counsel with Europe, The Embar- 
rassments of Chancellor Wirth. 


1. If you are beginning a new term and are 
unfamiliar with matters mentioned here, 
look up the files of The Independent for 
explanation of the situation in German 
reparations, “the expedient proposed by 
certain exponents of economic imperialism 
in Germany,” the proposals involved in the 
Genoa Conference, and the American policy 
toward Soviet Russia. 

2. Looking up particularly the “great fabric 
of commercial organization built up in 
Russia” by Germany, show fully why ‘“‘Ger- 
many must play a most important part in 
Russian reconstruction.” What effect did 
the withdrawal of Germans from Russian 
economic positions at the outbreak of the 
World War have on Russian economic life? 

8. Explain ‘the real question at issue” in 
German activity in Russia. 

4. Write an account of the American policy 
of the open door in Asia. What is the 
proof that this policy “won out in the re- 
cent Washington Conference’? Why is it 
difficult for European statesmen to accept 
this policy for Europe? What are the ad- 
vantages to us of applying the policy to 
Russia? 

5. Explain the questions involved in our par- 
ticipation in the Genoa Conference. 

6. How do you account for our having “three 
billions of gold lying idle’’? 

7. Describe the internal difficulties of Ger- 
many. 

Il. The Washington Conference. 

1. Review the chief provisions of the treaties 
and resolutions of the Conference, of the 
Shantung settlement between China and 
Japan, and Japan’s statements on Siberia 
and the Twenty-one Demands. In view 
of “The End” make an estimate of the sig- 
nificance of each. 

lll. Are We Ready, for Industrial Slavery? 

1. State briefly the argument of the editor 
against the local vagrancy ordinances urged 
by the Attorney-General of Kansas. 

2. Compare these vagrancy ordinances with 
the vagrancy laws in the South after the 
Civil War. 

3. What are the merits or demerits of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations? 

4. Explain what you believe to be the proper 
attitude on the limitation of the right to 
strike. 

5. If the laborer’s right to strike is restricted 
what should be the corresponding restriction 
upon employers? 

6. What are-the essentials of any system of 
settling industrial disputes that supersedes 
settlement by strike? 

IV. The Domestic Budget. 

1. Explain the Codperative Marketing Bill. 
Why did the farmers desire the bill? What 
experience in codperative marketing is there 
to guide them in making use of the bill? 

2. Which of the means of raising money for 
the soldiers’ bonus, mentioned by Secretary 
Mellon as feasible, have been adopted by 
the House Ways: and Means Committee? 
Why did he ‘emphatically condemn” cer- 
tain taxes? What are the characteristics 
of a good tax? 

V. The British Empire. 

1. Reviewing former numbers summarize the 
present situations in Ireland, Egypt, India, 
and Europe which must engage the atten- 
tion of Lloyd George. 

2. Explain the policy in England whereby the 
Government is spending such a large sum 
for the unemployed. 

3. Give the history “of the ‘reform’ of the 
House of Lords.” 

VI. Last Bulwark of Feudal Javan. 

1. Describe the form taken by feudalism in 
Japan. 

2. Write an account of the downfall of feudal- 
ism in Japan. Did America play any part 
in that process? 

3. Explain the main features of the present 
Government of Japan. 


VII. Russia. 

1. Desccribe the Russian campaign in which 
the burning of Moscow was ‘an incident. 
Explain its results outside Russia. 

2. Show the relation of the situation in East- 
ern Siberia to Japan’s statement of policy 
at the Washington Conference. 





